

Unless you were born into 
it, a Porsche was always some- 
thing that came with success. 

Now there is a Porsche you 
can afford on the way to success. 

The Mid-Engine Porsche. 
S3, 595 * 

It’s a two-seater in the clas- 
sic sports car tradition. But 
right behind the two seats is an 
engine in our race car tradition . 

Weight distribution is 45% 
in the front and 55% in the 
back. Handling is just short of 
fantastic. The car simply goes 
where you point it. 

With the engine in the mid- 
dle, other advantages come to 
light. Tires wear better because 
each wheel carries almost the 
same load. Brakes work 
smoother for the same reason. 

Other advantages included 


in the list price are 
pinion steering, a five-speed 
all-synchro gearbox, and a 
built-in roll bar. 

There are two trunks. (The 
removable fiberglass roof 
stores in the rear trunk.) 

The price includes a 1.7- 
liter, 4-cylinder engine with 
fuel injection for going and 4- 
wheel disc brakes for stopping. 


price also includes 
the name Porsche. 

^Suggested retail price East 
Coast P.O.E. (West Coast 
P.O.E. slightly higher). Local 
taxes and other dealer delivery 
charges, if any, additional. For 
the nearest dealer that sells 
Porsches and Audis, call 800- 
553-9550 free in the Conti- 
nental U.S. (In Iowa call col- 
lect 319-242-1867.) 


"1 wanted to design a car 
young people could afford.” 


Dr. Ferry Porsche. 


Porsche Audi: a divisit 


>f Volkswagen. 



No, there’s nobody else exactly like Jerry Lucas. 
But everyone else— you and your family included— can 
be as physically fit as the biggest sports star. 

Good health is a prime benefit of physical fitness. 
And Equitable encourages everyone to support physi- 
cal fitness programs. So, when the Equitable agent 
says, “There's nobody else exactly like you.", he's not 
just talking about your individual life insurance needs 
—he's reminding you about protecting your family’s 
most prized possession. Your own good health. 

„ oeople build a . 


You may not expect to find a Phi Beta Kappa 
making a career on the basketball court— but that's 
where you'll find Jerry Lucas. In his very first season 
as a pro in 1 963, he won the Rookie of the Year Award. 

Clearing the backboards and rolling up 18 to 20 
points a game was the kind of basketball that kept his 
star rising. He made the All-Star team as a forward 
every consecutive year until 1969. 

For his great playing years at Ohio State— and 
his triumphs with the Cincinnati Royals and the San 
Francisco Warriors— he is acknowledged by many to 
be one of the best rebounding forwards in the game. 


THE EQUITABLE 


t The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, New York. N Y, 1971 


For an attractive 7H x 11 inch reproduction of this drawing, send your name and address and the words, JERRY LUCAS, to Equitable, G.P.O. Box 1828, 



How an Accutron watch 
movement helps give 
American Airlines Astrojets 
an in-flight physical. 



A plane lives in the air. 

So, logically, that’s the best place to 
find out exactly how it’s functioning. 

And to do just that, a system called 
Astrolog was developed. 

It’s a highly sensitive electronic 
unit that travels aboard American 
Airlines Astrojet 400’s (and soon 
aboard 747 Astroliners). 

Every single second of the flight, 


Astrolog gathers detailed information 
about the engine, instruments, and 
flight performance. Then it transfers 
that information to magnetic tape, 
which is later fed into a computer. 

But none of Astrolog 's information 
would make any sense without a time 
base. 

You couldn’t tell how an engine was 
behaving at the exact second of take- 


The watch that’s become 
a scientific instrument. 
Accutron by Bulova. 


off. Or how much fuel was being used 
in relation to speed. 

Flying information is worthless 
without an extremely accurate 
time base, so Astrolog has 
an Accutron tuning fork movement. 

Time is such an important faetov 
that Astrolog had to have the most 
accurate time base that was available. 
So an Accutron tuning fork movement 
was used. The very same movement 
that runs every Accutron watch. 

Bulova guarantees its accuracy to 
within a minute a month.* 

And when you’re in the business of 
flying :5")0,0n() people a week, you have 
a very healthy regard for that kind 
of accuracy. 

Accutron Astronaut Mark II “D": Two time 
zone feature with individually set local time 
zone hand and home base readout indicator. 
Raised gold and black markers on silver dial. 
Calendar window. Protected against common 
watch hazards. §195. Other styles from §110. 
’Timekeeping will be adjusted to this tolerance, 
if necessary, if returned to Accutron dealer 
from whom purchased within one year from 
date of purchase. * Bulova Watch Company, Inc. 
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Next week 

THE RED HO T GIANTS, try ing 
a comeback in cool San Fran- 
cisco. arc winning games and 
even some funs, but they have 
a problem: that second-place 
image. Ron Fimriie reporw. 

ADMISSION TO HARVARD s 
a cinch lor a teen-ager com- 
pared to landing a summer job 
in ihe national parks, as har- 
ried parents send sons oil' to 
become babes in the woods. 

DANGER ANGELS are a wing- 
less breed w ho do crazy things 
with cars: so far not crazy 
enough to retire the thrill king. 
Joie Chitwood, or any other 
Chitwood. By Frank Deford. 
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IKMISSION 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Atfi 


Poet Jim Harrison and Novelist Ros- neve 
alyn Drexler. the authors of the tan- bad 
dem articles that appear on page 68 wccl 
under the title Anns ami the Men We trou 

Harrison was born in rural Mich- His 


fish and the . 
never caught one of the latter, but is 
back trying his poet's best again this 
week. And every August when the 
in 


in Flor- 


igan. Mrs. Drexler in the Bronx. Har- ida is Tom McGuane. the novelist 
rison claims prolonged exposure to city and SI contributor, w ho went to M ich- 
lifc gives him hives, while Mrs. Drex- igan State with Harrison, 
ler says she finds being away from New When he is not trying to outsmart 
York is like getting the bends. He is a fish, Harrison is likely to be writ- 


including Onilym. just published by 
Simon & Schuster) or working on a 



elisl (/ Am the Beautiful Stranger. One 
or Another) and playwright ( Home 
Movies, which won a 1964 Obie 
Award), but also because she had once 
loured briefly with a troupe of lady 


When we assigned Harrison to cov- 
er the Kalkaska (Mich.) Trout Fes- 
tival and Mrs. Drexler the Petaluma 
(Calif.) Wrist- Wrestling Champion- 
ship we saw no particular connection 
between the tw o p 


sed on her wi 

Rosalyn and her husband. Artist 
Sherman Drexler. live with their two 
children in a West Side New York 
apartment that may soon be going co- 
operative. She worries a little about 
the prospect of having to move, but 


had come up with t 


< in- activities for herself. "I like to try things 


sights into America's festive spirit. I think I can't do." she says. 


Jim Harrison’s 


his Such as? 


all forms of fly-fishing." he says. "If 
carp would rise to a fly I would prob- 
ably try them." He goes to Key West 
every spring to fish for tarpon, bone- 




Sports Illustrated 


Founder: H.nry K. l.nc- 1M9M 1967 
Kdilof-in-Chlef: ll.-dl.y Donovan 
Chairman of the Hoard: Aminov ll.v.u-ll 
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Grand Hotel . . . lives up to 
its name . . . For anyone who 
savors the game and all its 
amenities, Point Clear is one 
grand golfing experience. 

Golf Digest 


If we were a Broadway show 
we could run a year on that re- 
view. 

If we were a book we'd be a 
bestseller. 

But we're a resort. One of the 
finest in the South. With three 
spectacular nines, 27 tricky de- 
ceptive holes. And along with 
the rest of Grand Hotel, they're 
something to rave about. 

See for yourself. Reserve now 
for our Grand Summer Holiday 
Plan between June 15 and 
Labor Day. 

7 days, 6 nights. 
Or $85.50* for 
4 days, 3 nights. 

Special low rates 
for children, too. Prices per per- 
son. double occupancy. In- 
cludes room, breakfasts, din- 
ners, gratuities, unlimited free 
golf, tennis, swimming, pier fish- 
ing, lawn sports, nightly dinner 
dancing. Junior hostess for chil- 
dren. European Plan available. 

* Only 55 rooms at this rata. 


*162 
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HOTEL 
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( 
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Vy 

ALABAMA 

THE FOUR SEASON RESORT 

ON BEAUTIFUL MOBILE BAY 


See your travel agent or write: Jim Pope. 
V P. and Gen. Mgr., Grand Hotel, Point 
Clear. Ala. 36564. (205) 928 9201. Repre 
sented by Robert F. Warner, tnc. in New 
York^ Boston, Washington, Chicago, Miami 


BOOKTALK 

Red Barber's memoirs take us behind 
the sports microphone, but not very far 

I took about 10 minutes recently to list 
I an even two dozen erstwhile sports stars 
who — through the magic of television— have 
become sportscastcrs. The gamut runs from 
Dandy Don Meredith, Jack Twyman, Frank 
Gifford, Joe Garagiola, Pee Wee Reese and 
Ralph Boston clear on through Lynn Shackel- 
ford who, fans may remember, played Mr. 
Outside to Lew Alcindor's Mr. Inside at 
UCLA and now helps out on Lakers broad- 
casts in Los Angeles. 

It's a bull market in athletes, all right, 
even if many do have problems with that 
language we laughingly call English. (Re- 
member a scries of commercials one for- 
mer star undertook a few years back? Un- 
fortunately. he had a speech problem that 
made him sound like Elmer Fudd, so his 
spiel for Roman Meal Bread came out as a 
pitch for something called Woeman Meaw 
Bwcad.) It was not always so. There was a 
time when an announcer was hired on the 
basis of how he sounded and what kind of 
excitement he could transmit on the air. 
That was when radio was a fan's best friend 
and Ted Husing, Bill Stern. Harry Wismcr 
and Red Barber called the play-by-plays. 

Of radio sports’ big four. Red Barber is 
the one best qualified to write the book on 
sports broadcasting. He was the one who 
reported, where others performed. And— 
it's almost as if there's a sportscaster's 
curse— he's the only one to make it through 
with all his pieces working. (Husing was 
the victim of a brain tumor. Stern, now 
back on the air on Mutual, went through a 
long bout with drugs. Wismcr died from 
an accidental fall.) 

What the Old Redhead w rites most about 
in his new book. The Broadcasters (The Dial 
Press), is the Old Redhead. Starting 
from 1929 at WRUF (Radio University of 
Florida), where he read a paper tilled "Cer- 
tain Aspects of Bovine Obstetrics" for a 
free meal, through the Dodger games, the 
Yankee games, the years as sports director 
at CBS and back to Florida in semiretire- 
ment, he traces in breezy, if sometimes self- 
serving, prose his 40 years behind the mike. 

But there also is Ted Husing, banned from 
covering the Series by Judge Landis for crit- 
icizing the umpiring in 1934. Here is Barber 
calling the first televised major league 
game — Cincinnati at Brooklyn — and receiv- 
ing for his work, from NBC, an engraved sil- 
ver cigarette case along with bill for same. 
Here's the man from Gillette paying Barber 
all of S200 a game to announce the 1952 Se- 
ries over coast-to-coast TV (Barber refused 
to do another Series for that kind of money). 
And here's Barber again, defying the jinx that 
says you don't mention no-hitters in prog- 
ress, calling it no hits for the Dodgers while 
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Floyd (Bill) Bcvens was cranking up to pitch 
to Cookie Lavagetto. And here's Bill Stern 
calling 'em just the way they happened, even 
if he had to guess. 

"When Stern would do a football game 
and name the wrong ballcarrier," Barber 
writes, "he would simply have him lateral 
the ball to the right man." But when Clem 
McCarthy called the wrong Prcakncss win- 
ner in 1947, Slern afterward took glee in re- 
telling Clem's mistake. Barber repeals Mc- 
Carthy's now-famous response — "Well, you 
can't lateral a horse" — and an old myth, 
that it happened at the Derby instead of 
the Preakness. You can't lateral a horse 
race cither. Red. 

But if the material is all there. Barber 
seems reluctant to look beyond the mem- 
ories to tell us what happened to those days 
and — well, to the institution of baseball it- 
self. Why isn't it the national pastime any- 
more? What happened to change it, for sure- 
ly part of the reason is what happened up 
there in the booth, when radio got an eye 
and they called it television. 

Baseball was the perfect summer spectator 
sport. Slow, easy, lots of time to get some 
sun and drink beer. Baseball on radio made 
sense, too — a broadcaster like Red Barber 
filling those long breaks in the action with 
good talk. As if the pitcher was shaking off 
signals and the batter was out of the box, 
kicking the dirt off his spikes and adjusting 
his supporter just so Barber could fill you 
in on the stats and standings. But baseball 
on TV is about as exciting as watching 
sponge cakes rise at the Pillsbury bake-off. 

Is there a future for baseball? No word 
from Mr. Barber. Barber was the Dodgers' 
broadcaster when they let Jackie Robinson 
into the majors. We learn that '■(here were 
white players on the Dodgers who went to 
Rickey and said they wanted to be traded 
if the Negro came. In time they got their 
wish." But he never tells us who. 

Barber was with the Yanks when Mel 
Allen got fired and he hints that Allen's re- 
action was a little stronger than "Well, how 
about that?” But Barber knows more than 
he tells. The same is true about the disin- 
tegration of the Yankees; Barber blames it 
on Owners Del Webb and Dan Topping 
bleeding every nickel from the franchise be- 
fore dumping it, anemic, on an unwary CBS. 
But it's worth a chapter, not a page or two. 
In these days of let-il-all-hang-out sports 
writing from people like Jim Bouton and 
Dave Meggyesy a breezy reminiscence just 
isn't enough. 

Barber devotes his final chapters to ad- 
vice for would-be announcers. Looking over 
a quick checklist — which includes Jerry 
Coleman, Phil Rizzuto and Tony Kubek — 
one good piece of advice would be: "Play 
infield for the New York Yankees." 

—Joel Siegel 




Worldwide Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. Brandy 80 Proof. 


The aging cellars of the old stone winery. 

The Christian Brothers, Napa Valley, California 


'A more careful choice of grapes 
and casks gives every sip of this aged 
brandy its smoother mellower quality.” 


(jcUiotie/C) tf.SC- 

I Cellarmaster 




When vou build <i lire 
this good, everybody wants 
some ot the credit. 



Tlie new MARK IMPERIAL signed edition. 


From the man who buys the rubber to the man who 
mounts your tires, everybody at Kelly-Springfield is 
proud of our new Mark Imperial. It's our first tire to 
command its own staff of specially selected craftsmen 
— Kelly-Springfield Mark Imperial Tire Builders. Each 
man attests to his work with his personal mark of 
identification on each tire he builds. No other tire ever 
had alt this ... the quality, the construction, the looks . . . 
a composite of performance factors we believe makes 
Mark Imperial the finest passenger tire we've ever built. 


construction. Not two. but four full plies of strong, 
no-thump polyester cord. Plus two tough belts of 
today’s best fiber glass obtainable to resist impact 
and hold the tread firmly against the road. 

That tread is a new, computer calculated dual 
pattern design with 17,204 gripping edges to help 
give you the best combination of forward and lateral 
traction we've ever come up with. And to work with 
the Armorubber tread to help deliver the mileage that 
meets the promise of belted construction. 


119 Tests and Inspections . . . Plus One 

Every Kelly-Springfield tire is built under a program of 
119 quality inspections and tests. This includes pulling 
sample tires from regular production runs and subjecting 
them to high speed tests, bead unseating tests, 
endurance tests, even X-ray analysis and examination 
of materials. The Mark Imperial goes one 
better with an extra, final check of every 
tire to make sure you get only our finest. 

4+2 Construction, 

Computer Calculated Tread 

And it is our finest, with a modern 4+2 


Also at Sunoco and other service stations displaying the Kelly-Spnnghel 


Modern Styling, Modern Construction 

With its scuff-resistant pin-striped sidewall and wide, 
low series 78 profile, the Mark Imperial has the true 
look of quality. It's a look that echoes the thorough 
engineering, well-matched materials, and careful 
craftsmanship behind this brilliant tire. 

This is the kind of quality tire 
that gives full credit to the man 
who builds it . . . and the man 
who.drives it. See your Kelly- 
Springfield Dealer now and let 
him show you just how good it 
is. Also available in Canada. 


Relly-Springtlekl. Hie sate name to go with. 
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' A pops I neil Diamond 
SERENADE! Gold 


... and start saving 
immediately with 


Whether you prefer Stereo 8. Records or 
Cassettes - you can now build a valu- 
able collection at top savings through 
the new RCA Music Service. 

Start Saving Now! Take any 4 Stereo 8 
Tapes, Records or Cassettes (sorry, no mix- 
ing) for only 99C! You always choose from 
RCA, Warner Bros., Reprise. Atlantic, Atco, 
London, or from any of 40 other labels. 

You Need NOT Buy A Selection Every 
Month! You merely agree to buy as few as 
4 more selections within a year at regular 
Music Service prices: usually $6.98 for 
Stereo 8 and Cassettes; $4.98 for Records. 
Then, if you decide to remain a member, a 
generous dividend plan lets you choose 
one selection FREE for every two you buy 
at regular Service price ... a savings of 
one-third! (A small shipping-service charge 
is added to each order.) 

Free Magazine! Illustrated MEDLEY regu- 
larly brings you news of up to 350 selec- 
tions. If you want the Selection of the 
Month in your category, do nothing — it 
will be shipped automatically. If you want 
other selections, or none at all, indicate 
your instructions on the card always pro- 
vided, and return it by the date specified. 
Free 10 Day Trial! You must be satisfied 
or you may return your selections without 
obligation. Mail card now, or if missing, 
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Walkers DeLuxe was named for the man who wrote the book. 
Hiram Walker started milking line whiskey III years ago. 

And over the years, he learned a thing or two. It takes the choicest 
grains and 8 full years to make bourbon like Walkers DeLuxe. 
This is 8 year old straight bourbon. Every smooth drop 
incredibly mellowed by the passage of time. 

With bourbon this choice, there’s just no second choice. 


Walker's 

sgg* 

bourbon 

BOURBON WHISKEY 


i, otsmuo »' _ 

"HUM walker t, SONS.INC- 


Hiram Walker 
has a history 

of great whiskey. 



Walkerb DeLuxe, 


the great bourbon from Hiram Walker himself. 


© 1969 HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL. • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 86 PROOF 




art, using our ho to drive 
wagon instead? 


keep it cool? With 


matic device that takes 
over when the going 
gets hot. 


And goodness knows how much less than one 
of Detroit's little darlings***** 

The Subaru is one helluvawagon. 


At 70 mph it doesn't even breathe hard. 


Mind you. that’s total suggested retail price Not just POE not stripped (town, but loaded with the options mo* t people buy, including radio. Not included local taxes, dealer prep, freight 
• Unless you want to spring lor air-conditioning, electric clock, and luggage rack. Compare. Compare. • F orget it 


g platform only 
about 15" from the 
ground. Wow 
indeed! 





By the time Henry Nelson 
gets through with your corrugated box 
you may not want it alter all. 

There’s not much left of a corru- Henry and his team go around fectionists are testing samples 
gated box after Henry Nelson looking for trouble. They visit our from each plant on sophisticated 
tears it apart. plants and inspect boxes right off lab equipment. 

But he’s really being construe- the line for 34 different quality The whole idea is this. We've 
tive. As head of 0-I’s Quality factors. Things like color register, got a lot better chance of keep- 
Audit program, his job is to find slot depth and ink smear. ing you happy with Henry on 

fault with our packaging. By meas- And meanwhile, back in our ourstaff.Becausehe’sourtough- 
uring it against tough standards. Toledo Technical Center, other per- est customer. 

See the pros at 

Corrugated Bo. Plant.: . 



Cessna 

PILOT CENTER 




If you’d want 

to teach you to hit, 

you’ll want Cessna 
to teach you to fly. 


It's natural to want to learn from the leader. 
Ted Williams, Hall-of-Famer, 400-hitter, is 
a true professional. A man who put it all 
together— brains, muscle and guts— to be- 
come probably the best hitter who ever lived. 
Cessna, world leader in personal aviation, 
introduces a brand-new program that brings 
flight training down to its simplest form. We 
put it all together— instructor, airplane, cur- 
riculum, financing— to make it easy for every- 
one to learn to fly. 

Come to a Cessna Pilot Center. 

You'll learn from one of the world's finest 
instructors. You’ll learn in a Cessna 150, the 
world's best trainer. The one that flies like 
the planes you'll want to fly after you learn. 


You'll learn from a planned curriculum— and you don't have to worry 
about ground school. It's integrated into the Cessna Pilot Center pro- 
gram. You learn what you need to know as you progress, and unique 
new audiovisual aids make it easy. 

It'll probably cost a little more to learn at a Cessna Pilot Center. But 
you'll be taught right. And it'll be worth it. We'll be happy to help you 
arrange financing. Or you can use your BankAmericard, Master Charge 
or American Express card at many Cessna Pilot Centers. How long 
does it take? Some people get their license in 40 hours, others take 
more. The important thing is that a Cessna Pilot Center gives you the 
best training for your money. 

Learn from the leader— at a Cessna Pilot Center. 

For the name of your nearest Cessna Pilot Center, plus free Learn 
to Fly Kit, write Dept. CPC/BB-SI1, Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, 
Kansas 67201. 



Our new safety device gives 



A Elwiioniet. 730 Third Avt.. N.Y., N.Y, 10017 



fa ntastic advantage. 


versa 


When Mother Nature equipped man for 
survival there were no such things as auto- 
mobiles. 

How was she supposed to know he’d end up 
barreling down highways at crazy speeds, zig- 
ging and zagging from lane to lane, getting 
knocked to Kingdom Come from behind by 
his brothers? 

If she had known, she might’ve given him a 
better chance. She might’ve given him eyes in 
back of his head— which is the whole idea be- 
hind our GTE Sylvania company’s latest 
auto safety device. 

The extra eyes are actually two ultrasonic 
detectors mounted near your car’s taillights. 
They’re so sensitive, they can pick up sounds 
from another car’s engine and tires from as far 


away as 35 feet. 

When a vehicle traveling 35 mph or more 
comes into one of your rear blind zones, an 
amazing thing happens. One of two tiny lights 
on your dashboard lights up— sort of like a 
directional signal. Then it stays on, until the 
vehicle is alongside you. Safely in view. 

Now we wish we could tell you that our 
eyes-in-back-of-the-head device is available 
right now. But we can’t. It’s still in the final 
testing stage (along with the electronic con- 
trols for a new invention that reduces exhaust 
pollution). 

We can tell you this, though: Detroit is seri- 
ously looking into it. 

So maybe one of these days it’ll be looking 
behind for you. 






Vantage 

the no cop-out cigarette 
announces a 
menthol breakthrough. 



VANTAGE 


20 MENTHOL CIGARETTES 



New Vantage Menthol. 

The first cigarette that lets you give up high’tar' without 
copping out on real menthol pleasure. 

Until now you got either lots of menthol flavor shaped to increase filtration. If you like authentic 

and lots of ‘tar’ or else you got low ‘tar’and very tobacco taste and real menthol pleasure, you 

little flavor. Now there is Vantage Menthol with owe it to yourself to smoke Vantage Menthol, 
the ingenious Vantage filter geometrically It’s the only no cop-out menthol. 


II mg. "tar" 0,9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


SCORECARD 

Edilcd by FRANK DEFORD 


PLAYTHING OF THE WEST 

It is that lime of the year again when 
the National Hockey League devours 
its young. Last spring, in a dispute over 
a few thousand dollars in salary, the 
wealthy Boston Bruins let their esteemed 
young coach. Harry Sinden. walk away 
from the game after he led the Bruins 
to the Stanley Cup championship. Now 
the St. Louis Blues have pulled the rug 
out from underneath Scotty Bowman, 
the team's outstanding coach and gen- 
eral manager. 

It was Bowman. 37. who transformed 
the Blues into the jewels of the West 
and the very model of an expansion fran- 
chise. In 1967 he took over a team that 
was struggling to escape the cellar and 
turned it into a civic prize that reached 
the Stanley Cup finals three years run- 
ning. In his spare time Bowman dab- 
bled in instructing Sid Salomon III, 33. 
in the rudiments of the game. Young Sal- 
omon's credentials as a hockey authority 
arc otherwise founded on the fact that 
his father, Sid Salomon Jr., controls 
the team. 

Last week Bowman was finally forced 
out of the organization he made. “They 
want me to be a puppet," he said. "I 
can’t let that happen.” The toy of a 
team is now the Salomons' to play with 
all by themselves. 

RENDER UNTO CAESAR 

A frequent sight at almost every race- 
track in the country are the nuns who 
sit patiently near the entrances with wick- 
er alms baskets. They are as familiar as 
Dalmatians around firehouses. The ubiq- 
uitous nuns also receive a good bit of at- 
tention, as many bettors feel guilty upon 
arriving at the track and either blessed 
or cursed upon departure, and are thus 
moved to make a donation to set things 
straight. 

Last Friday in New York, as special 
off-track betting windows opened for 
the Kentucky Derby, the nuns suddenly 
showed up. It was like the Good House- 
keeping stamp of approval. That day, for 


the first time, off-track betting went 
into the black. 

ELI, ELI, BOW. WOW, WOW 

A Broadway musical, Frank M err i well, 
based on the mythical Yale athletic hero, 
closed last week after one performance. 

LOCAL OPTION: NO SLEDS 

It is already known that much of Den- 
ver has regrets about its role as host of the 
1976 Winter Olympics (SI. Feb. 15), and 
now the whole Colorado stale legis- 
lature is disturbed at the prospect. Clos- 
ing its latest session, the legislature cre- 
ated a Colorado Olympic Commission, 
but with an amendment to the bill that 
declared: "In view of adverse fiscal and 
environmental impacts that would ac- 
company the holding of the bobsled 
event within the state of Colorado, the 
commission shall endeavor to secure 
elimination of the bobsled event." The 
whole package passed, 32-1, was accept- 
ed by the House and now needs only 
Governor John Love's signature to be- 
come law. 

In defense of this rider, Denver Repub- 
lican Senator John Bcrmingham main- 
tains that only about 1 10 people in the 
world would participate in bobsled com- 
petition, and, besides, he says the course 
itself would be an "ecological monster." 
He was joined in that stand by Represen- 
tative Richard Lamm, an active conser- 
vationist, who figures that the bobsled 
and luge runs would cost SI million each 
and "there is little possibility they will 
be used after the Olympics." A key 
House dissenter. Representative Hurric 
Hart of Colorado Springs, called the 
measure "ludicrous ... a real intrusion 
on the international Olympics." 

The amendment is all of that, all right. 
Tradition, not to mention national hon- 
or. demands that if you are awarded 
the Olympics, then you stage the Olym- 
pics — and not by lopping off events to 
suit local fancy. This sort of thing could 
lead to banning speed skating, say, if 
someone didn't like the location of the 


rink, or snuffing out the Olympic torch 
because it was smoking up the area. The 
IOC ought to be properly stunned by 
this action. What Denver must do now 
is fulfill its pledges to the rest of the 
world: build the bobsled run— some- 
where. 

THE DATING GAME 

Remember when the batter who hit the 
local haberdasher's outfield sign won a 
new suit of clothes? Miss Seher Scniz 
had a modern version of that arrange- 
ment in mind a couple of weeks ago in 
Istanbul when the Turkish national team 
met the West Germans in soccer. As a 
newspaper publicity gimmick. Miss 
Seniz — a superbly constructed, doe-eyed, 
sometime belly dancer promised three 



Arabian nights of bliss to the Turk who 
scored the first goal against the Nordic 
invaders. 

Alas, the inspiration was too much 
for the Turks. They stumbled all over 
the field and twice flubbed wide-open 
shots on the goal. In fact, they never 
scored at all as Germany won 3-0. The 
German center forward who scored twice 
took this opportunity to claim frcc-agenl 
rights to Miss Seniz. She snubbed him, 
however, and, proving that she was a 
real homebody, still pined for her de- 
feated countrymen. 

THE ALCINDOR STRAIN 

We started the pro basketball season 
last October with the Milwaukee Bucks 
on the cover and end it the same way. 

continued 
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We forced a steel plunger 
into on Atlas Plycron 
2 plus 2 tire at a pressure 
of 5372 in. lbs. without 
rupturing it. 

Tire rupture can rob you of thousands of miles of 
tread life. To help prevent it, you need strong tires. 
Like Atlas Plycron 2 plus 2 fiberglass belted tires. 


So you’ll feel more secure 
riding over any rocks 
and ruts you may meet 
on the road. 

Over all kinds of roads. Which helps assure that 
you'll get the mileage that's built into every Atlas Ply- 
cron 2 plus 2 tire. 


They're built with two tough fiberglass belts bonded 
onto a Vicron polyester cord body. These fiberglass 
belts, placed under the tread, help keep sharp ob- 
jects from penetrating the tire carcass. Also, give you 
rupture protection where it's needed most. 

Atlas Plycron 2 plus 2 tires survive one of the indus- 
try’s toughest testing programs. A program which in- 
cludes 54 probing laboratory tests and a hard run 
with an independent test fleet. 

On the fleet they’re run for thousands of miles. 


You can get a set at any of the 50,000 leading service 
stations that carry Atlas tires, 
batteries and accessories. 

And remember, all our products are 
built with the strength of Atlas. , 


FIBERGLASS BELTED 

ATLAS 

PLYCRON 2 plus 2 


You’re miles ahead riding on the strength of Atlas. 



THE FUEL'INJECTED 
VOLVO 142E. 
OPEN HER UP AND 
YOU’RE IN FOR 
SOME SURPRISES. 


Open the hood. Surprise. No carburetors. The 142E has electronic fuel injection instead. 
A computer “hrain” automatically adjusts the fuel mixture to the engine’s needs. So more of 
your gasoline is converted into power, instead of exhaust smoke. 

Now open the trunk. Inside, itk roomier than an Oldsmohilek.Therek a radial ply Pirelli 
Cinturato spare on a wide, 15-inch wheel. Four more are under the car. Each with its own 
power disc brake. 

When you open the doors, you’ll find reclining, leather-covered bucket seats. The hacks 
adjust for firmness. You get a rear window defroster. And a 4-speed synchromesh shift with 
overdrive. All standard. (Automatic is optional.) 

Now close everything up and take the 142E out for a ride. You’ll he surprised how fast the 
scenery goes by. Hut that’s not the best reason to buy a 142E. Above all, it’s a Volvo. And 
Volvos are built to last. 

So the important thing about the 142E isn’t how fast it eats up the road. 

Hut how long it’ll stay on it. 




SCORECARD continued 


No special clairvoyance or expertise is 
being claimed; most fans were aware 
that when Oscar Robertson and Lew Al- 
cindor joined forces, an NBA champi- 
onship — possibly a string of them — was 
in the offing. 

U is no knock on either Lew or Os- 
car, but there were elements of farce 
about Milwaukee's final-round victory 
over Baltimore that had nothing to do 
with the multitude of Bullet injuries. Al- 
cindor, a magnificent athlete, is simply 
too big for the physical dimensions of 
the game. He scores too easily and he 
prevents opponents from scoring with 
equal efficiency. 

It is not just Alcindor who is at issue, 
either. The whole sport is turning on 
the axis of the big man. Without a good 
giant, a team has no chance. Every play- 
off series this year was won by the 
club with the better big man. The 
whole pro sport is seriously threatened, 
in danger of ceasing to be a team 
sport. Perhaps it is time at last to raise 
the basket to 12 feet; in any event, some- 
thing drastic must be done, and quick- 
ly. Basketball is too fine a game and 
Alcindor too fine an athlete for them 
to be laughed at as a travesty. 

THE SMART MONEY IS IN VASES 

Created in I860 by Tiffany’s, buried for 
much of the Civil War. the famous 
Woodlawn Vase has been the trophy 
for the Preakness Stakes since 1917. In 
1945 the Woodlawn was appraised at 
533,000. Last week a new appraisal fig- 
ure was announced: S500.000. a 1,400' , 
increase. With that kind of funny in- 
flated figure Boating around, the Wood- 
lawn should hire an agent. It could get 
at least 51.2 million from the American 
Basketball Association. 

STX Rx FOR STICKS 

Although it is a fast, rough game, the 
old Indian sport of lacrosse has exhib- 
ited only a moderate growth pattern. 
One reason is that lacrosse must com- 
pete with such traditional spring team 
sports as baseball and track and field. 
It is also a relatively expensive game. 
Few schools can afford to outfit lacrosse 
teams, and few parents can afford to 
keep their children in sticks. 

A lacrosse stick— carved out of a sin- 
gle piece of wood — costs around 520, 
and unlike, say, a baseball glove, sticks 
break easily and are almost impossible 
to repair. Now a new lacrosse stick has 


been developed by STX, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of a Baltimore company headed 
by Dick Tucker, a former All-America 
player at Johns Hopkins University. 

The STX stick features a durable but 
flexible head of urethane rubber that can 
be easily and reasonably replaced if bro- 
ken. The new stick took five years to de- 
velop, but it bids fair to be the inno- 
vation that might at last lift lacrosse 
out of its affluent ghettos and into the 
country’s midfield. 

TWO WEEKS IN PHILADELPHIA 

The Oakland A’s may be burning up 
the American League West but they 
aren’t drawing flies, or fans either. Own- 
er Charlie O. (for IO) Finley is going 
to fix that, however. He has begun a 
drawing at each game, whereby the lucky 
winner gets two season tickets to an- 
other Finley team that doesn't draw, the 
hockey California Golden Seals. A lo- 
cal sportswritcr has inquired: “Is sec- 
ond prize four tickets?’’ 

PEACE IN OUR TIME 

Many, many years ago. when we were 
all children and all peoples of the world 
played Ping-Pong together, there was 
brotherhood and love everywhere. You 
don’t have to believe that, of course, 
but maybe things were a little better 
then. Here arc some of last week’s re- 
sults from around the international 
league: 

African nations threatened to boycott 
the 1972 Olympics if Rhodesia is per- 
mitted to compete. Alpine skiing nations 
said they would boycott the 1972 Olym- 
pics if alleged professionals are not per- 
mitted to compete. South Africa sourc- 
es suggested they had enough votes and 
were ready to apply in September for 
rcadmission to the Olympics. So much 
for the Olympics. 

The three nations challenging for the 
America’s Cup, furious that they have 
not been informed of the rules concern- 
ing construction for 12-meter aluminum 
boats, have petitioned the New York 
Yacht Club to postpone the 1973 chal- 
lenge to 1974. China has w ithdrawn from 
the International Lawn Tennis Feder- 
ation. The United States Justice Depart- 
ment has been given 27 pages of alleged 
abuses to minor league professional 
hockey players. The British took away 
Stirling Moss’ driver's license for six 
months for being "inconsiderate" on the 
public roadways. 


Now we learn that Preston Gomez, 
manager of the San Diego Padres, wants 
to take an all-star baseball team to Cuba 
in the fall after the season ends. Better 
turn your radios to the Civil Defense 
frequency. 

NCAA JUCO CRACKDOWN 

Since the NCAA instituted the rule re- 
quiring student-athletes to project a 1.6 
scholastic average before they could be 
declared eligible, many Western schools 
have turned more and more to junior 
colleges for their manpower. Sadly, if 
predictably, there have been gross abus- 
es. Hopeless students would be placed 
in a junior college, where they would 
pump up their grades with sports the- 
ory and coaching courses and then breeze 
into a four-year university after a se- 
mester or two. 

Now. the NCAA has refused relief to 
those schools which had misinterpreted 
the complicated transfer rules. This could 
play havoc with the chances of several 
Western football teams. Many players 
who transferred from junior colleges at 
midyear and participated in spring prac- 
tice have been declared ineligible for next 
fall’s schedule. In the Big Eight, Kansas, 
Kansas State. Oklahoma State and Mis- 
souri have been hardest hit by the new 
rules interpretation, and Missouri is 
ready to appeal, essentially, that it is suf- 
fering ex post facto legislation. 

Since theschoolsclaimtofind the rules 
confusing and not clearly written, the 
Missouri suit surely should be consid- 
ered. But the tighter regulations are cer- 
tainly welcome. The NCAA should re- 
write them with more clarity and then en- 
force them. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bob Ferry, Baltimore Bullet assistant 
coach and scout, discussing Lew Alcin- 
dor: "We're not afraid of him. He puts 
his pants on the same as we do — except 
four feet higher." 

• Cleveland Indian Pitcher Steve Dun- 
ning, after throwing a one-hitter: "My 
college pitching coach. Tom Dunton, 
taught me to pitch with the three C’s — 
Confidence. Control and Poise. That's 
the catch. You're thinking three C’s and 
there are only two. and that poise makes 
you think tw ice as hard." 

• Chicago White Sox Pitcher Tommy 

John, after losing his fourth of five 
starts: "Tell Curt Flood I'll join him 
over there." end 
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April 19, 1971. The people 
who started a whole new ball game 
now give you a whole new ball. 


Introducing the new Faultless 
Professional Plus. 

We haven’t changed the name. 
Just the ball. 

It’s not merely an improve- 
ment, but an entirely new 
kind of solid golf ball. And 
until this April, there’s 
never been another like it. 

The new Faultless Pro- 
fessional Plus is the first 
solid ball to give you not only 
the distance of the best wound 
balls, but even a comparable 
click and feel. 



For nearly ten months, our re- 
search people worked with uni- 
versity computers and scientists 
to develop this new, top perform- 
ance formula. 

Over 2,000 formula variations 
were tested. Then the chosen 
compound was subjected to hun- 
dreds of tests on precision hitting 
machines. 

Which proved that the new 
Faultless can’t be outhit by any 


regulation USGA ball. Not one. 

We even used low-handicap 
amateurs and qualified pros to 

verify our comparable click 
and feel. But that’s only 
half the story. 

Because unlike the 
wound balls, Faultless 
has no core or winding 
that can get out of 
round. No cover to smile 
back at you. 

That’s why it putts truer. 
Drives truer. Round after round. 

When all is said and done, the 
new Faultless is as near to perfect 
as a golf ball can be. 

So if you haven’t considered 
playing a solid ball, maybe now’s 
the time to reconsider. 

Because the new Faultless has 
done something no solid ball has 
ever done before. 

It challenged the balls that 
were always the ones to beat. 

And beat them. 


The new Faultless 

We started a whole new ball game. 

Available at goll course professional shops only. Faultless Golf Products, Division of Abbott Laboratories 




MISSING DATA continued 


T he 97th running of the Kentucky Der- 
by was unbelievable, and the cred- 
ibility gap grew with each television 
rerun. Field horses, those nondescript 
supernumeraries who are lumped togeth- 
er as a single betting unit, do not win 
the Kentucky Derby. Oh, sure, once in 
a while they do. Baden-Baden did in 
1877 and Count Turf in 1951, and there 
was one other in the 74 years between. 
But how could a totally obscure colt 
from Venezuela named Canonero II run 
away with America's — and maybe the 
world's — most famous race? Field horses 
are expected to be the weakest in a race, 
and last week in Louisville five of the 
six field horses in the Derby finished pre- 


cisely where they were supposed to — 
16th, 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th out of 
20. Yet the sixth one, who previously 
had not aroused much excitement even 
in Caracas (he was said to be only third 
best in his own stable), did win the Der- 
by last Saturday at Churchill Downs, 
and by the commanding margin of 3% 
lengths. 

The race was expected to be an open 
affair, one in which victory by any of 
seven horses would occasion no surprise. 
The Calumet Farm entry of Bold and 
Able and Eastern Fleet, California's Un- 
conscious, the George Poole-trained 
entry of Impetuosity and Twist The Axe. 
dependable Jim French and the stretch- 






running List were all well thought of, and 
there were a couple of promising long 
shots in Bold Reason and Vegas Vic. 
These were the horses to watch and, in- 
deed. they filled eight of the nine finish- 
ing positions behind the winner. 

But the roses this warm, lovely spring 
day went to Canonero II. A Kentucky- 
bred colt who had gone for a minuscule 
SI, 200 at the 1969 Kccncland fall year- 
ling sales, his single shaky claim to con- 
sideration was that he was the only one 
in the race who had won at the Derby 
distance of I % miles. But his winning 
time then had been a sluggish 2:08 2/5, 
and his adventures in the fortnight be- 
fore the Kentucky race were not cal- 
culated to inject further confidence. The 
plane that flew the colt from Caracas to 
Miami had to turn back twice with en- 
gine trouble. In Florida he was con- 
fined to a quarantine stall without ex- 
ercise for four days, this less than two 
weeks before the Derby. Then he spent 
another 24 hours in a van during the 
1,100-mile trek from Miami to Louis- 
ville, where he arrived exactly a week be- 
fore Derby Day. 

His most recent three races were some- 
thing of a mystery; he had won twice, 
yet all that The Morning Telegraph , the 
horseplayer’s bible, could say about them 
was the telling but redundant comment. 
“Missing data unavailable at this time." 
His one serious work at Churchill Downs 
had no one rushing to the bank for ex- 
tra betting money. He did have a cou- 
ple of things in his favor. His sire was 
Pretendrc, who finished second by a neck 
to Charlottown in the 1966 Epsom Der- 
by, and his dam was Dixieland II, a win- 
ner in England and a daughter of Nan- 
tallah (the sire of Ridan and the cham- 
pion filly Moccasin). And he was com- 
ing to low-altitude Louisville from high- 
altitude Caracas, a change that might 
help equine runners as much as it does 
the human variety. 

Nevertheless, he was considered just 
one more of the humpty-dumpty colts 
who were going to clog up the track, pre- 
vent a cleanly run race and spoil the 
chances of the legitimate contenders. As 
it turned out, Canonero II did not clog 
it up for anyone, and the big field, while 
much too large and unwieldy, remained 
remarkably free of major traffic snarls. 

The start, out of two gates put to- 


Victorious Venezuelans are jubilant after 
Jockey Avila guided Canonero II to victory. 


gether where the track is at its widest 
(120 feet), was a good one and, as ex- 
pected, Bold and Able came charging 
from the No. I stall to take the lead. 
The other red-bedecked Calumet entry. 
Eastern Fleet, started strongly from one 
of the extreme outside positions (17) and 
worked his way over to join his sta- 
blemate at the first turn. As the field 
moved into the backstretch, the favored 
Unconscious was perfectly placed behind 
the leaders. Jockey Gustavo Avila had 
Canonero II near the back of the pack, 
wide and out of trouble. Going into the 
far turn the two Calumets were still in 
the lead, but now Jockey Laffit Pincay 
let out a little throttle with Unconscious, 
and as the colt moved up to challenge, 
his owner, Arthur Seeligson. said, with 
understandable optimism, “We’ve got 
it now." 

But Avila and Canonero II had un- 
corked a wild, surging run on the far out- 
side and in a quarter of a mile moved 
from 17th place to fourth. The horses 
they passed were tiring and jamming up. 
but Canonero II kept his own drive go- 
ing. Jim French finally got through the 
mob to run gamely to the wire but there 
was no way he and Jockey Angel Cor- 
dero were going to catch the Venezuelan. 
Nearly four lengths behind the winner. 
Jim French was two lengths ahead of 
third-place Bold Reason, who belatedly 
found room to poke his neck ahead of 
Eastern Fleet. Unconscious faded to 
fifth, while the early pacesetter. Bold and 
Able, staggered in eighth. 

Canonero IPs winning time of 2:03 
was a lot better than his earlier mile-and- 
a-quarter achievement in Caracas, but 
it was the equivalent of 16 lengths off 
Northern Dancer’s Derby record of 2:00 
flat. While the winner appeared to be run- 
ning away from the field, his final quar- 
ter, a leisurely 26 2 5 seconds, indicates 
that the other horses were coming back 
to him in a startlingly cooperative way. 

But who cares if he is not the best of 
all Derby winners? He's still the pride 
of Venezuela, a South American kid who 
came north to beat the yanqui at his 
own game. In Caracas on Sunday the 
news of the electrifying victory drove 
the continuing battles between students 
and police from the headlines for the 
first time in 10 days, and the funeral of 
a student killed during May Day riot- 
ing went off quietly. No one apparently 
was interested in using it as an excuse 
for a political showdown. The President 
of Venezuela sent a cablegram to Avila 


saying, in part. “The great victory will 
stimulate Venezuela’s progress in all its 
efforts." 

Canonero II is registered in the name 
of Edgar Caibett. but Caibctt’s father-in- 
law. Pedro Baptista, is said to be the 
power behind the reins. Although Can- 
onero won no major races in Venezuela. 
Baptista thought he was promising, and 
with the long-distance phone help of 
Pimlico’s General Manager Chick Lang 
nominated him to the Derby, the Preak- 
ncss and the Belmont. 

Neither Baptista nor Caibett came to 
the U.S. for the race; they were rep- 
resented here by Baptista’s 18-ycar-old 
son. In Caracas Baptista said he was of- 
fered the equivalent of half a million dol- 
lars for the horse 10 minutes after the 
Derby was over. Extravagant, perhaps, 
but perfectly in fitting with Derby Day 
1971. Canonero IPs winning purse was 
SI 45,500, richest in Derby history. The 
crowd of 123,284 was the largest ever 
to see a horse race in the U.S., and it wa- 
gered 52,648,139 on the Derby, the most 
ever bet on a single race at a track any- 
where. In New York City, where off- 
track betting on the Derby became ep- 
idemic, more than SI million came in. 
Because Canonero II was a field horse 
at Louisville, bargain hunters who liked 
the idea of getting six horses for the 
price of one beat his odds down to less 
than 9 to I, and the payoff for S2 was 
thus a modest SI 9.40. But in New York, 
where each horse was a separate bet- 
ting interest, Canonero II paid a more 
fitting S59, although his near 30-to-l 
odds still seemed surprisingly low. 

At the track's party for the winner, 
the exuberant Latin personalities of Pe- 
dro Baptista Jr. and the others of his 
group were much in evidence, although 
English was sparse and interpreters at a 
premium. Everyone wanted to know ev- 
erything there was to know about the 
horse, and the many Spanish-speaking 
jockeys present were interviewed as they 
have seldom been before. Were they hap- 
py to see a fellow Latin jockey win? 
“Not particularly," said Laflit Pincay. 
“The only Latin jockey l wanted to see 
win was me.” 

Canonero’s trainer. 31-year-old Juan 
Arias, was more diplomatic. Asked if 
he had his - horse on some special diet. 
Arias replied graciously, ‘"The best diet 
for him was being able to come back 
home to race in his native Kentucky." 

Viva Arias! Viva Venezuela! Viva Ca- 
nonero II! end 
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REAL CHOOSY ABOUT THE DOOZY 


A world-record bid of S66.000 failed to buy a succulent Duesenberg. but champagne-sipping old-car shoppers at a 
Pennsylvania auction thawed the recession freeze by ponying up more than S 300.000 by ROBERT F. JONES 


S ymbolically, at least, it was quite a 
turnout. Jay Gatsby motored down 
from Long Island in a beige Auburn 
whose spokes reflected a hundred suns 
with each turn of the wheel. Not long 
afterward, or so it seemed, Julian Eng- 
lish pulled in from nearby Gibbsville 
with his butter-yellow Marion Bobcat- 
one of America's earliest sports cars. 
And as auction morning rolled around, 
the sun also rose on Jake Barnes, who 
arrived from San Sebastian in a quiet, 
wood-paneled Hispano-Suiza — the one 


they built for the Infanta Isabella in 
Spain back in 1910. Jake has style, at 
least. Even the Archduke Ferdinand was 
there, all spangles and waxed mustache 
ends as he peered from the velvet depths 
of his opera-box Renault. Ferdie was 
rather nervous. "He's always expecting 
another Princip to jump out of the 
crowd with a gun,” said the Smart Set. 
To be sure, in this particular gather- 
ing there were plenty of suspicious 
looking customers — long-haired dudes 
with peace stenciled on their jackets 


and aggression bristling in their beards. 

But this was Radnor. Pa., not Sara- 
jevo, and a day for reality — if an auc- 
tion of antique and classic cars can in 
any way be described as real. It was pre- 
cisely that unreal blend of automotive 
fact and remembered fiction that made 
last week's gathering of car buffs on the 
Philadelphia Main Line such an expe- 
rience. It was the first major auction 
since the late recession put a freeze on 
the classic-car market 14 months ago. 
and though the thaw was not yet 
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Top car of the auction was a 1931 Doozy. for which 
Ernie Krensei (above) made the highest audible 
bid — rejected by Owner M. H. (Tiny) Goutd. 


complete, a few rivulets were running. 

The locale was St. Martin’s Episcopal 
Church, a slow green sprawl of tulip 
trees, sanctity and cool stone buildings 
situated in the heart of Philadelphia's 
wealthy western suburbs. The First An- 
nual Kirk F. White Motorcars Auction, 
to give the affair its proper name, drew 
together more than 80 automobiles, 247 
registered bidders and 2,750 paying cus- 
tomers. Before the sunny spring day was 
out, 48 cars had changed hands along 
with S333.700, the highest auction turn- 
over ever in this country. 

Significantly, however. 32 of the 
grandest, most expensive automobiles on 
the auction block did not move. Kirk 
F. White, the wealthy young dealer in 
vintage Ferraris who is backing Roger 
Penske on the world manufacturer's 
championship trail this year, was pleased 
nonetheless. “This auction was a bit of 
a gamble." he said, “but we succeeded. 
We moved a large volume of cars, and 
while the action at the S50.000 to S60.000 
level was slow, I don't think many peo- 
ple went home disappointed.” 

True enough. Champagne flowed be- 
neath the willow trees, magnolias 
bloomed, hot pants came and went and 


there were always the cars to look at— if 
not to buy. They ranged in age from a 
1902 "curved dash" Oldsmobile (with a 
tiller, not a steering wheel) to a 1966 Ford 
GT-40 (a model that is rapidly becoming 
a collector's item since its retirement 
from top-rank racing last year). In be- 
tween were cars of every shape and de- 
gree of elegance. Rolls-Royces in plenty. 
A hardy, functional Model T wagon, a 
quartet of Model A's. A covey of early 
Cadillacs, far more massive and substan- 
tial than their descendants. A brace of 
Bugattis, a Marion, a Mercer, two Au- 
burns, a Ruxton but a sad absence of 
Packards (two were promised but did not 
show). And there was Al Capone's lim- 
ousine, a maroon 1940 Cadillac V-16 re- 
plete with an armory of pistols, machine 
guns and a hand grenade. Fortunately, 
none of the hardware was loaded — car 
buffs take auction defeats seriously. 

Then there was the centerpiece: a 40- 
year-old Duesenbcrg Le Baron barrel 
side Phaeton, tricked out in tan and bur- 
gundy for its first public appearance since 
it was restored by Du rland Edwards of 
Forty Fort, Pa. Estimates of what the 
Doozer would bring before the auction 
began ranged up to S80.000. The highest 


price ever paid for a car at auction was 
S45.000 for the legendary "Harry John- 
son" Mercer back in 1968. Should the 
Ducscnberg move, it would set a record. 
"I'll take S75.000 for it." confided Own- 
er Milford H. (Tiny) Gould, 51. the 
Trucksville, Pa. collector. "The ques- 
tion is, who's got that kind of money 
today?” 

While the crowd pondered that ques- 
tion, there was much to sec. Just look- 
ing at the cars under the 15,000-square- 
foot yellow-and-white striped tent was 
a trip through automotive history. Com- 
pressed and foregathered in a much more 
lifelike setting than at any museum, the 
array of cars offered a study in design. 
The earliest machines, like the 1910 His- 
pano-Suiza ("Hiso" to its pals) were 
understated, reticent, almost anemic in 
the same degree as the European ar- 
istocracy whose taste determined their 
lines. Then came the ebullient, innovative 
cars of the teens and ’20s— sometimes 
garish and gauche like the nouveau riche 
who bought them, often daring and 
strong. The 1914 Mercer type 35 T-head 
Raceabout was the finest example of that 
era: spare, sleek and sporting a "mon- 
ocle" rather than a windshield, it spoke 
continued 



Top car actually sold (for $ 20,000 ) went to grinning Don Screes of Indianapolis. He promptly revved up the 12-cylinder Auburn and headed home. 
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volumes about dirt roads and innocence 
and drivers like Barney Oldfield. 

Then, circa the Great Depression, a 
colder, tougher look emerges. The Ca- 
pone Caddie, the Rollscs, a bulbous 
Buick once owned by the Maharaja of 
Jind: the cars seemed harder, more so- 
phisticated, like a man who had doubled 
his fortune through the 1930s. Except for 
the racing machinery, the postwar cars 
seemed dull by contrast. Too slick, no ex- 
uberance. "Why doesn’t Detroit reinvent 
the rumble seat?” asked one buff wistful- 
ly. "Ralph Nader,” came the reply. 

But now it was time for dealing, not 
dreaming. While a record of the Sw ingle 
Singers chirruped Bach and Vivaldi over 
the grounds, auctioneer Omar Landis of 
Ephrata, Pa. warmed up his tonsils. 
Omar had sold 220 of 250 American cars 
just two days before, and he was in fine 
voice. He moved the first car— a dapper 
1936 Aston Martin built for Le Mans— 
in good order and for an encouragingly 
high S6.600. A Ford Model A roadster as 
green as the overhanging beech leaves 
went just as swiftly for S3, 300. 

Then came the first real test, the first 
of the "biggies," a 1928 Du Pont con- 
vertible sedan owned by Bob Marceca 
and desired by the duPont family. 
Marceca is a hip. hirsute Manhattan ad- 
man — a car freak of 26 who owns 45 an- 
tique and classic machines in the U.S. 
and another 15 in Europe. (Proof of 


what a soft-drink jingle can get you. 
fans.) The man who wanted the car was 
Jerry Ricgcl.atall.crewcut and eminent- 
ly democratic duPont up from Wil- 
mington, Del. to buy a family car for his 
cousin, Reynolds (Chippy) duPont Jr., 
who is serving lime in Vietnam as an 
Army clerk. Omar the Rent-Taker quick- 
ly escalated the Du Pont’s price beyond 
SI 3,000 and kept on climbing. "Sir," he 
finally asked, "are you bidding? Oh, 
you're waving at your son. . . . O.K. 
you've just bought a SI 6,000 son.” 
Laughs all around. But in the end Jerry 
had his 16-grand purchase. It looked like 
there was money to be spent after all. 

Then recession set in again. A faultless 
red and black Bugatti was "no sale" at a 
top bid of SI 7.500. A splendid 1932 Alfa 
Romeo Gran Sport Roadster with a 
red paint job that could be used for a 
transfusion pulled a high bid of S22,- 
500— again, not enough. A 1930 Ruxton 
with front-wheel drive, one of four open 
models still inexistence, failed at S19.500. 
"The only people buying are the ones 
with a couple of five-grand bills," said 
Bob Marceca. shaking his head. 

Precisely. An eight cylinder Auburn 
Speedster sold for SI 4.000. and the Ca- 
pone Cadillac went for S14.000 (in a pri- 
vate deal), but a magnificent '31 Caddy 
V-16 Roadster owned by Herb Wctson, 
the hamburger king, was far too un- 
derdone at S32.000. Then it was time 


for Lot No. 32— the Duesenbcrg. Din- 
ers dropped their box lunches and raced 
for the tent to see the climax. Omar 
was at his most mellifluous as he drew 
four bidders from S50.000 on up to S60.- 
000. Then a 34-year-old novice in the 
classic-car field, Ernie Krensel of Plym- 
outh Meeting, Pa. bid S6 1.000. Omar's 
voice quickly blasted on past Krensel, 
and the price went by thousands up to 
S66.000. Or so Omar said. “Did I hear 
sixty-six five?" he barked. "No, the man 
in the red coat just dropped his cigar. 
Tiny Gould just took three more pills. 
Sixty-six five? Sixty-six five? Come on 
now, the house and the car and the boat 
will have to go.” Nervous chuckles. 
"O.K., sorry. No sale at $66,000. Tiny 
says that's S8.000 to SI0.000 short. And 
after all. Tiny don't need the money." 

Omar could not later recall who had 
raised the ante above Krensel's S6I.- 
000 — and some cynics suggested that 
those bids never existed. But Krensel 
himself was limp at the prospect of hav- 
ing come that close to the Doozer. 
"Something comes over you." he said, 
shaking slightly. "It's like falling down 
an elevator shaft and thinking, ‘What 
the hell. 

In a way the case of the Duesenberg to 
sell told a lot about American affluence. 
To think that in the wake of recession 
men could be publicly bidding amounts 
of that scale for mere automobiles- and 
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The late Alphonse Capone's V-16 Caddie limousine brought 514,000, glass-sided trailer and all, 
while bidding for a 1914 Mercer fell about that much short of the owner's hopes: 550. 000-plus. 


then not getting the car — bespeaks an 
economy of such size and abundance as 
to approach immorality. In the presence 
of these cars it was easy to wax poetic — 
to forget for the moment about the sins of 
the automobile: air pollution, the rape of 
the land by superhighway, the inequities 
of income reflected by these prices and 
those slums just down the road in South 
Philly. The nonsale of the Duesenberg 
snapped those problems back into focus 
in some strange way. Drifting away, peo- 
ple began pouring down the champagne. 

The string of no-sales among grander 
cars continued apace. Bob Marceca's 
Hiso drew bids of no more than $12,- 
000 — not enough, not even with the 
champagne flowing. His opera-box Re- 
nault, which needed work but was al- 
ready part of the way back to its 1910 
elegance, failed at $4,200. "Absurd," 
said Jacques de Kervor, a French in- 
dustrial designer who had helped Marce- 
ea prepare both the Hispano-Suiza and 
the Renault for the auction. "The car 
is worth at least S7,000." 

Then came the sentimental favorite: 
the yellow Mercer. Where the Duesen- 
berg had been powerful— so imposing 
in its length of hood and breadth of 
tires that one felt like knuckling the fore- 
knot in its presence — the Mercer was 
playful. Inside the eyes of watchers and 
bidders alike, silent fantasy films un- 
wound — coursing the country roads of 


an earlier time, the duster flapping in 
the high winds of 60 mph, June bugs 
splatting on the heavy glass monocle, a 
girl, perhaps, and a Victorian mansion 
now converted to a country club. Still, 
none of the fantasies could raise the price 
beyond S37.000. and the Mercer re- 
mained unsold. "How’s the chicken?" 
Omar asked the crowd. 

But if fantasy films could not turn 
the trick, a real one did. Next on the 
block came a 1 939 Plymouth station wag- 
on — a "woodie" in moderate repair. 

"Everyone has a Ford woodie," bel- 
lowed Omar, “but how many have a 
Plymouth woodie? What's more, this car 
recently starred in the movie version of 
The Godfather." Sold for SI. 400! 

No such luck attended the parading 
of one of the auction's weirdest ma- 
chines— a 1932 Streamliner built by the 
avant-garde Hill Auto Body Metal 
Works of Cincinnati. No sale at S4.800. 
Sadder still was the fate of a 1912 Kis- 
sclkar — worth a small fortune for its 
name if not its looks. It could draw no 
more than SI 2. 500 — not enough. 

The high point of the day was still 
the S16.000 paid for Marceca’s Du 
Pont — the third car on the block. Then 
up wheeled a cream-colored, mandarin- 
orange trimmed 12-cylinder Auburn 
Speedster, an outstanding example of 
the enamelist’s art and the very car that 
graced the cover of the auction catalog. 



It was clear from the start that some- 
one had come for this car. Omar rang 
the changes swiftly from $10,000 up to 

519.000. From that level, the price tip- 
toed by hundreds of dollars up toward 
the magic 20 grand: nineteen-two, nine- 
teen-seven. nineteen-eight. Finally, with 
only two bidders left, the price reached 

520.000. Silence from the opposite par- 
ty. Bango! Sold. 

The buyer was E. D. (Don) Screes, 
60, a gray, rather shy coal-companv ex- 
ecutive from Indianapolis. ”1 really came 
for the Duesenberg." he admitted as he 
drove his Auburn into the back lot, “but 
I didn't even bid on it. This one I had 
to have." Screes is the regional director 
of the Veteran Motorcar Club of Amer- 
ica, Indiana branch, but owns just one 
other classic— a 1920 seven-passenger 
Cole Touring Car. What were his plans 
for the new addition? 

"Well, first off, I have to get her back 
home. I figure I'll drive her back to- 
night." And risk disaster on the turn- 
pikes? "I'll hold her at about 50 or 55 
miles an hour all the way. Shouldn't 
take me more than 1 5 hours." 

As the last of the bidding stopped, 
the sound of the Auburn's engine rum- 
bled away from St. Martin's Church. 
Don Screes was heading into the sun- 
set. It wasn't quite Jay Gatsby, nor even 
the Archduke Ferdinand for that mat- 
ter. But it was nice to see, anyway. * ND 
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Lew and Oscar made it seem easy, 
as the Bucks breezed to the NBA 
title. Who will ever stop them now? 

by PETER CARRY 


A : Iasi the Milwaukee board of di- 
rectors held its final scries of meet- 
ings for this fiscal year, a time-consum- 
ing. two-week schedule clearly out of 
tempo with the board's usual brisk ef- 
ficiency. But that was not the members' 
fault; they were working under an agen- 
da composed by somebody else. The las 
four formal sessions were dominated b\ 
Mr. Costello, the head of research am. 
development; Mr. Robertson, the expe- 
rienced director of operations in the 
field ( see cover)', and Mr. Alcindor. 
the group's young chairman. When the 
members had finished hammering out 
decisions, there was no doubt that the 
three-year-old enterprise had ascended 
to the top of its field and could remain 
there for years to come. As the board 
broke for a brief summer vacation, dur- 
ing which its three leaders will safari in 
Africa lending technical expertise to six 
underdeveloped nations. Mr. Robertson 
reflected the overall mood of restrained 
satisfaction by describing his role in the 
firm’s latest triumphs as “an important 
phase of my professional career.” 

Thus did Oscar Robertson, after 1 1 
frustrating seasons in the National Bas- 
ketball Association, celebrate the world 
championship won by the Milwaukee 
Bucks last week. It was certainly not sur- 

Over-the-shoutderdunk was demonstrated by 
Lew when he got away from Wes Unsetd. 


prising that the Bucks defeated the Bal- 
timore Bullets in the playoff finals nor 
was it too startling, considering the crip- 
pled state of the Bullets, that Milwaukee 
became the second NBA team — Boston, 
in 1959. was the other — -ever to sweep 
the championship round in four straight 
games. In fact, it was no shock to ob- 
serve that the Bucks, whose strength 
mounted steadily during the season while 
most of their rivals teetered along with 
rosters depleted by expansion and in- 
juries, won their title with more ease 
than any former champion. Milwaukee 
lost fewer playoff games (two) and out- 
scored its opponents by wider margins 
than any of its predecessors. 

Throughout the series and particularly 
after the Bucks easily won the second 
game, played in Baltimore, where the 
Bullets had terrorized the New York 
Knickerbockers, only one question lin- 
gered: would a glimmer of flamboyance 
or a peep of exuberance escape the Mil- 
waukee machine when it finally won the 
title? Certainly no team with Robertson 
and Lew Alcindor can be called face- 
less, simply because they are two of the 
best-known athletes in America. But 
both are players and personalities of a 
singular type. Each regards his game as 
a business, a complex occupation to be 
attacked with the precision and coolness 
with which an accountant surveys a led- 
ger. Both deal in basketball's essentials 
only, avoiding waste motion and cre- 
ating spectacle only by the uncluttered 
purity of their styles. Despite their di- 
vergent personal interests. Robertson 
and Alcindor arc basically alike in that 
they are unemotional and humorless off 
the court. 

Any team on w hich Alcindor and Rob- 
ertson played would surely evolve into 
an extension of their attitudes, but the 
Bucks' transformation was nearly im- 
mediate. Coach Larry Costello's perspec- 
tive matches that of his superstars, and 
the new champions are at least as much 
a product of Costello's insistent ways 
as they are a reflection of his two best 
players. 

Costello came to Milwaukee when the 
franchise was formed three years ago. 
fresh from 12 seasons as a guard in the 
NBA. As a player he gained a repu- 
tation for toughness and thoroughness 
which has carried over into his coach- 
ing. Buck practices are the hardest, most 
precisely mapped out in the league, much 


more like college workouts than those 
run by other professional teams. The 
time to be spent on specific drills is al- 
located in advance, and Milwaukee 
does not run through its exercises slop- 
pily and at half speed. Costello and 
his aggressive assistant Tom Nissalke — 
the Bucks are one of the few NBA 
teams with a full-time assistant coach 
who has only minor scouting respon- 
sibilities — looked at motion picture films 
of each of their playoff opponents eight 
or 10 limes to prepare for Milwaukee's 
run to the championship. 

Costello would probably now be uni- 
formly hailed as one of the two or three 
best coaches in the NBA. which he is. if 
he had not had the good fortune to get 
Alcindor. Instead, there are people all 
around the league who derive consid- 
erable pleasure from debunking his role 
in the Bucks' success. "Anyone could 
be a winner with the players he's 


got” is their motto. They ridicule Cos- 
tello for the yellow legal pad that is al- 
ways at his side during games and prac- 
tices and upon which he constantly im- 
provises new tactics for his team. They 
deplore his lack of color and ostentation, 
just the opposite of the criticism leveled 
against Red Auerbach w hen Boston was 
champion. 

"Larry. Oscar and I have the same 
ways about us," says Alcindor. "We 
agree that being as efficient as possible 
cuts down our chances for errors. Lar- 
ry has a very professional attitude. 
There's no nonsense, because he's a man 
dedicated wholly to basketball. He sim- 
ply wants to get the job done, which 
makes it a lot easier for me. I know 
what he demands and I have no worry 
about working around any idiosyncra- 
sies he might have." 

"If a coach is disorganized he can't 
expect his players to go by the rules." 

continued 
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Costello says of his system. “You're nev- 
er going to execute unless you execute 
hard in practice. It's the only way to 
get your timing down. And I know it 
works. Last year we won 56 games with- 
out Oscar. We had a rookie center, a 
rookie forward, a second-year forward 
and an expansion player in our starting 
lineup.” 

The emphasis on mechanical skills 
gave the Bucks the best offense in the 
NBA this year and, by the close of the 
season, perhaps its best defense. Mil- 
waukee was 12 th in field goals attempt- 
ed and 16th in free throws tried, yet it 
finished first in points scored. The Bucks 
set a record for shooting accuracy, be- 
coming the first team in NBA history 
to average over 50^ for a season as the 
offense designed by Costello and exe- 
cuted by Robertson, Alcindor and their 
teammates consistently led to shots close 
to the basket. 

Perhaps because they had Forgotten 
who the Bullets were — the two teams 
had not played in three months, thanks 
to the complexities of the league sched- 
ule — the Bucks made it known before 
the opening game that they did not much 
care for the opposition the NBA had 
lined up for the finals. Except for Os- 
car, they said that Baltimore was nice, 
but they would rather have the Knicks — 
to grab by the scruff of the neck and 
drag down Wisconsin Avenue. In a col- 
umn entitled "Knicks Will Be Missed in 
Final Playoff ,’’ The Milwaukee Journal's 
Terry Bledsoe wrote: “It is as though 
Muhammad Ali had stumbled some- 
where earlier in his comeback attempt 
and Joe Frazier had been forced to con- 
duct his fight of the century against 
Oscar Bonavena.” 

On the marquee outside the Milwau- 
kee Arena the top billing listed some- 
thing called “The World Championship 
Wonago Rodeo." About six feet below 
that was the notation, “Bucks Basketball 
Apr. 21." Inside the arena, vendors sold 
programs that showed Alcindor on the 
cover shooting over Willis Reed and 
Dave DeBusschcrc. 

Baltimore Forward Jack Marin took 
all this in, slumped in a chair outside 
the Bullet locker room and said sar- 
castically, "I'm wearing a New York 
jersey tonight. I don't want to disappoint 
these people. They paid good money 
to see the best and I’m gonna give it 
to ’em." 

It looked briefly as if the Bullets would 


give Buck fans more than they bargained 
for. During slightly more than two min- 
utes of the first quarter Alcindor com- 
mitted three fouls and had to leave the 
game. But his 15-minute absence hard- 
ly helped Baltimore. When Lew left, his 
team led by four points; when he re- 
turned to start the second half, his team- 
mates had increased the margin to eight. 
With Alcindor on the bench Robertson 
directed the Bucks flawlessly, steadying 
his younger teammates by scoring Mil- 
waukee's first six points after Lew's de- 
parture and finishing with 15 for the 
half. If Oscar was spurred to his per- 
formance by visions of playoff glory and 
money, he wouldn't admit it after the 
game. “The championship isn’t neces- 
sarily what I've been waiting for all these 
years,” he said— and yawned. "If it 
comes, it comes." 

“Mcindor returned to dominate the 
second half, scoring 18 points in the 
third quarter and finishing with 31 in 
the 33 minutes he played. It was the 
only time in the series that Lew scored 
with consistent case over Wes Unseld. 
Bullet Coach Gene Shue took the risk 
of assigning the 6’ 7*4* Unseld to 
guard Alcindor unassisted. Only twice 
in the first game and not much more 
often subsequently, did Wes receive 
aid from his teammates. Since nobody, 
perhaps not even his mother, seems to 
know exactly how tall Lew is, the dis- 
parity between the two centers was 
guessed at anywhere from seven to 10 
inches When Unseld stood on his 
toes, he barely seemed able to peer 
over Alcindor’s shoulder. But Unseld 
had an advantage of his own, since he 
outweighs Lew by 13 pounds, all of it 
muscle. Wes danced around Alcindor, 
overplaying him first on one side, then 
the other, frequently batting away pass- 
es into the post and generally laying a 
load of weight on Lew’s spine. He forced 
Alcindor to attempt all the shots in his 
repertoire, from dunks to that majestic 
hook fired from an absurd yard above 
the basket, to jump shots outside Lew’s 
best range. Alcindor occasionally re- 
sponded by backing strongly into Un- 
seld and jostling him slightly, which is 
equivalent to making the Sphinx flinch, 
but after the opening game Unseld was 
able to hold Alcindor six points under 
his league-leading regular season average 
of 31.7. 

Although he was the Bucks' high scor- 
er, Alcindor's most valuable work was 


on defense. Bullet Forward Gus Johnson 
missed two games because of sore knees 
and was unable to perform with any- 
thing near his usual effectiveness on Bal- 
timore's offensive boards when he did 
play, so Alcindor was free to control 
the defensive rebounding for Milwaukee 
and a large part of Baltimore's favorite 
shooting territory from his zone under 
the basket. Baltimore shot better than 
40 r <' in only one game and scored as 
many as 30 points in just two of the 16 
quarters played. Those were also the only 
quarters in which the Bullets outscored 
the Bucks. After the first game, in which 
he had 26 points, Earl Monroe was elim- 
inated as a significant offensive threat 
by the strong, head-on defensive play 
of Robertson, by Alcindor's presence un- 
der the basket and, eventually, by a 
pulled muscle added to his chronically 
sore knees. 

The frustration of facing Alcindor's 
interior, roving defense spilled over into 
the crowd during the second game, which 
Baltimore lost, at home, 102-83. Mar- 
vin Cooper, the frcc-form rock dancer 
who was the best single performer for 
Baltimore during the series, stopped trip- 
ping lightly after he observed what Al- 
cindor did to his team in the second 
and third periods, when the Bullets 
scored only 35 points. Cooper, who be- 
gan dancing in the aisles during the 
Philadelphia-Baltimore playoff round, 
bopped out of the stands near the Bucks' 
bench in the first quarter. With the fin- 
gers of both hands wiggling furiously, 
he sent his hex — the one that had worked 
so successfully against the 76ers and the 
Knicks— flying at the Bucks. Lew, ob- 
viously up on his voodoo, shook it off 
so easily that Cooper's later dances were 
more like tantrums. Still, Cooper gave 
Baltimore its only victory in the series. 
He proved to be much better TV time- 
out entertainment than Steve Swedish’s 
Polish sausage band, which played dur- 
ing similar breaks in Milwaukee. With 
the American Broadcasting Company 
absurdly prolonging the time-outs and 
halftimes, incidental entertainment be- 
came very important for the paying 
customers. 

"They just stopped us from getting 
the layup," Marin said of the Milwaukee 
defense. "You look up there and see 
that Afro up by the rim, and you just 
don't figure out what to do about it. 
They gave me a lane to the basket all 
night. I took it once, I took it again. 

< outlined 
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In the last 5 years, 
the noise level in 
American cities 
has risen over 201 


In the last 5 years, 
sales of the very quiet 
Ford LTD 

have risen over 160%. 


Take a 

Quiet Break... 
’71 Ford. 


The noisier it gets out there, the more 
people want to be in here. In a strong, 
solid Ford LTD where quiet is built in to 
stay. We use a computer to locate vibra- 
tion-free body mounts on the frame. We 
use heavy gauge steel in the body. We use 
double-action shocks, rugged suspensions, 
even acoustically tuned mufflers. It all 
adds up. To a lot of quiet. 


And you get such luxury features as a 
351-cu. in. V-8. Power front disc brakes. 
And options like air conditioning with 
automatic temperature control, Tilt steer- 
ing wheel, and four V-8’s including our 
new 400-cu. in. regular fuel V-8. 

The '71 LTD. Strong. Luxurious. Quiet. 
Ford gives you better ideas. 

Better idea for safety: Buckle up 
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and then I said forget about it. It's like 
taking a golf shot through a tree: it's sup- 
posed to be 90 r ', air. but you always 
seem to hit a twig. They figure you can't 
beat them with 20-foot jumpers and 
they're right. I'll tell you, it ain't easy 
out there.” 

"You've got to give Lew all the cred- 
it," added Kevin Loughcry. "He may 
only block one shot here or there, but 
guys have to change their shots because 
of him. He's the greatest defensive play- 
er I've seen since Bill Russell." 

In the third game, which Milwaukee 
won 107 99, Bob Dandridgc scored 29 
points and twice Robertson came off 
the bench in foul trouble to break up Bul- 
let rallies. He scored 30 points in the 
fourth game, hitting 1 1 of 15 and, as he 
did all through the series, he forced his 
teammates to play harder, not allowing 
them to relax even when they had long 
leads. 

The Bucks retained their pattern to 
the end. With 2:54 left to play in the 
last game and Milwaukee ahead by 17 
points, Costello was still diagraming new 
plays on the yellow pad. In the locker 
room after the victory Lew sat quietly 
in a corner for a time, drinking a Coke 
and chewing his gum. He has now won 
national titles at all three levels at which 
he has played — high school, college, the 
pros. He allowed that winning the NBA 
championship is "a great honor." Then 
he added that he was glad it was over 
and he would like to get some rest. Af- 
ter a few minutes, he got to his feet, 
took a cup and drank a little of the vic- 
tory champagne. 

While a few of his teammates squirt- 
ed bubbly around the room Lucius Allen 
explained the other Bucks' lack of ex- 
hilaration. "People expect us to win," 
he said. "Everything we sec in the pa- 
per says we'll win. It takes some of the 
excitement away from us. And I guess 
if you get right to it, we're not a very 
emotional bunch." 

There is a widely held notion among 
pro players that this was the last year 
in which anyone would have a chance 
to beat the Bucks for a long time. There 
was even a portentous note in the dec- 
orations in the Milwaukee Arena. The 
Bucks' official colors are forest green, 
white and red. But there was no red in 
the bunting during the playoffs, and the 
green was several shades lighter than 
the official dark tone. In basketball it is 
called Celtic green. end 
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London, Paris, all over the world — 
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As president of the Amateur Athletic Union, Jack Kelly is determined 
to leap tall traditions in a single bound by JOHN UNDERWOOD 

NO BIRD , NO PLANE , 
JUST SUPER JACK 


I n no particular order. Jack Kelly Jr. 

is president of John B. Kelly, Inc., 
t he brickwork company h is dad fou nded ; 
a Philadelphia city councilman-at-large; 
co-chairman of the Non-Part isan Register 
& Vote Campaign: director of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum and the 
Paramount Life Insurance Company; 
member of the board of the Hero Schol- 
arship Fund, Americans for the Com- 
petitive Enterprise System and the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Oarsmen; 
president of the AAU: and brother of 
Princess Grace. 

Kelly's mother says Kelly is so in- 
volved because "he doesn't know how- 
to say no.” And that he is "naive.” 
And that since his father died he has 
spread himself around like syrup. 

Kelly, who is 43. says that's not en- 
tirely true. He actually said no just the 
other day. He declined an offer to be 
the chairman of a fund-raising dinner 
for the National Jewish Hospital At Den- 


ver. He says the request wasn't as far- 
fetched as it seemed. He had ridden by 
the hospital once on a skiing trip. 

There were, of course, no ethnic im- 
plications in the refusal. In point of fact, 
the Philadelphia Athletic Club, where 
he works out, and of which he is. well, 
president, if you must pin it down- — all 
right, and half-owner— is 80', Jewish. 
And he was chairman of therowingcom- 
mittee at the Maccabiah Games and won 
the Philadelphia Zionist Award in 1964. 
"Actually, some of my best friends are 
Gentiles.” says Kelly. 

No, he says, he turned down the Na- 
tional Jew ish Hospital because there was 
just too much on him now that he had 
accepted the responsibility of this AAU 
thing, and his mother was giving him a 
lot of heat because he wasn't spending 
enough time at the office. 

Also. Kelly says, his mother was at a 
standing simmer over his active partic- 
ipation in Philadelphia night life, as lim- 


ited as that is. Separated from his wife 
and six children for three years. Kelly 
was recently called a "playboy” by the 
mayor of Philadelphia in the public 
prints. His mother said he earned it. 

One might say he earned the pres- 
idency of the AAU the hard way. In 
San Francisco last December, when he 
was elected, he showed up at the in- 
augural banquet at the Sheraton- Palace 
with a red. yellow and blue T shirt un- 
der his tuxedo and a plan. A column by 
Wells Twombly in the Examiner had 
characterized him as Clark Kent come 
to "save amateur athletics from Queen 
Victoria and Benjamin Disraeli" — the 
man to carry the AAU out of the 19th 
century, out of the darkness and into 
the light. Kelly had enjoyed the image. 
He does, in fact, look like Clark Kent. 

At the moment of his introduction, 
Kelly ripped off his tuxedo jacket and 
dress shirt to reveal . . . Superman! A 
nervous twitter spread through the ball- 
room. "I tried to rent a telephone booth 
to put up on the rostrum,"" says Kelly, 
"but there wasn't time." 

It was also late in the evening. The sto- 
ries of Kelly's speech, prepared and dis- 
tributed earlier, were already written and 
his theatrics went unrecorded. 

Kelly's inauguration speech — he 
called it "No Guts, No Glory," after 
the mountain climbers' motto — was a 
compression of the heresies he had be- 




gun to espouse in the days before the elec- 
tion. (His election was supposed to have 
been a foregone conclusion. He was the 
first vice-president to Jesse Pardue, the 
outgoing president, and therefore next 
in line. But there was no clear-cut man- 
date. He could have blown it.) The 
speech has now become a continuing 
monologue, delivered in that prerecord- 
ed. take-a-letter-please voice of his. and 
he is prepared to extend it over the next 
two years or until there is no one left 
who hasn't heard it. 

Kelly opened fire the moment he hit 
San Francisco. He spoke of the crying 
need for '“change,” for ' ‘relevancy," for 
"evolution." He said the amateur code 
was archaic, that a new definition was 
needed. He attacked the hypocrisies and 
inconsistencies that force athletes to 
grub. lie. cheat and steal while their of- 
ficials ride first-class. He even spoke of 
sitting down with the lion, Walter By- 
ers, executive director of the NCAA. 
And he said the Amateur Athletic Union 
should be renamed the "American Ath- 
letic Union” because amateur had be- 
come a synonym for ineptness. Kelly 
was unanimously elected. 

"A calculated risk," he says reflec- 
tively. 


Jack Kelly's father was the last of 10 chil- 
dren of an Irish immigrant family that 


settled in Philadelphia before the turn 
of the century. He was. by any stan- 
dard. an exceptional man. He left school 
after the eighth grade, but from a post- 
World War I working capital of SI6 he 
made "Kelly for Brickwork” a million- 
dollar operation and a household slo- 
gan in Philadelphia. For that he was 
appreciative. He carried on a love affair 
with the city, and though his monetary 
worth was always exaggerated — he left 
a SI. 3 million estate in I960 — he was a 
man of considerable civic clout. The 
Playhouse in the Park was his project 
as was the huge Kelly Pool next to Me- 
morial Hall. He nearly was elected mayor 
in 1935. 

Jack Sr. was an accomplished all- 
round athlete — boxer, swimmer, squash 
player — but as a rower he could not be 
improved upon. He could, however, be 
offended. He went to England in 1920 
to enter the Diamond Sculls of the Hen- 
Icy Regatta, and was told. "Sir. you 
may not enter the Diamond Sculls. You 
work with your hands." The opprobrium 
at Henley still stinging his ears. Kelly 
won the singles sculls gold medal in the 
1920 Olympics at Antwerp. The Dia- 
mond winner was second. Kelly also 
took the doubles, with his cousin. Paul 
Costello. Shortly thereafter a package 
arrived at Buckingham Palace for 
King George V. It contained one Kelly- 
green rowing cap. slightly used, and a 


note: "Greetings from a bricklayer." 

Kelly retired in 1926 and awaited the 
son who would allow him to unstuff 
the shirts at Henley. "There was never 
any doubt what Big Jack wanted." says 
Mrs. Margaret Kelly. "He always said 
he would have a son to make the Di- 
amond Sculls." 

The union of Jack Kelly Sr. and Mar- 
garet Majer. whom he met at a Phil- 
adelphia swimming pool and who was 
herself an athlete and a cover girl, pro- 
duced four children: three extremely 
pretty girls. Peggy, Grace and Li/ann, 
who is married to a horse trainer named 
Don LeVine, and an all-American boy. 
Jack Jr. 

By the time he was six. Jack Jr. was 
out on the Schuylkill, in his father's 
shell. Almost on schedule Jack Jr. won 
the Diamond Sculls in 1947. (He had 
lost in his first attempt the year before 
and was so humiliated he didn't want 
to come home, knowing how much it 
meant to his father.) When he stood up 
to be photographed with the trophy, he 
was wearing a Kelly-green rowing cap. 
He was booed. Jack Sr. called it a "tri- 
umph over snobbery.” 

The spn became, in every respect, an 
extension of the father. He didn't just 
follow in his father's footsteps, he ea- 
gerly ran after them, trying each one on 
for size. "He was a very easy boy to 
raise." says his mother. 




SUPERJACK continued 


He was easy because, unlike most kids. 
Jack Jr. did not suffer the adolescent in- 
terval of misprizing his father. His fa- 
ther was, after all, smarter, as any fool 
could plainly see. When Junior showed 
signs of becoming a pretty good foot- 
ball player (he was all-lcaguc center at 
Penn Charter). Senior chased him back 
to the river. ** ‘Look,’ he told me," Jack 
Jr. recalls, “ ‘you're nearsighted. You're 
color-blind. You've got flat feet. What 
would you rather be, the 100th best foot- 
ball player in Philadelphia or the No. I 
rower?’ ” 

From that day on they couldn't drag 
him off the river. When he lost in the 
semifinals of the 1948 Olympics, he had 
to be carried from the boat. (‘‘The fact 
that I never won an Olympic gold med- 
al is still one of my hang-ups." he says, 
“and a failure my father's contempo- 
raries won't let me forget.") The morn- 
ing after Grace married Prince Rainier 
in Monaco, Jack Jr. was out on the Med- 
iterranean at seven o'clock, in a “Kelly 
for Brickwork" T shirt, rowing. 

His father suggested he learn to box. 
"Good training." he said. At I X0 pounds 


Jack Jr. won the heavyweight champi- 
onship of the Bainbridgc (Md.) Naval 
Station and the intramural champion- 
ship at the University of Pennsylvania. 

His father, who had been in the am- 
bulance corps in World War I. stressed 
patriotism. Jack Jr. punished himself to 
get into the Navy, walking on rollers to 
elevate his flat feet, eating carrots for 
his failing eyes. "I would have done any- 
thing not to be classified 4-F," he says. 
He would have been anyway if strings 
hadn't been pulled. "I became the blind- 
est ensign in the Navy," says Jack Jr. 

His father wanted him to know the 
family business from the bottom. Jack 
Jr. worked on construction jobs in tene- 
ments and he won a brick-laying con- 
test and the silver trowel that went with 
it. (The runner-up protested, with a dark 
hint of nepotism.) His father impressed 
on him the value of social and civic in- 
volvement: Jack Jr. began to spread him- 
self around. “I could no more divest 
myself of my Philadelphiancss." he says, 
“than I could zip out of my skin." 

Until I960, when Jack Sr. died, his 
influence on the son was total. Because 


Jack Jr. didn't seem to chafe under it 
didn’t make it less real. Sometimes the 
effect was subtle. There is. today, an al- 
most neurotic neatness to Jack Jr. — his 
dress (conservative, leaning to browns); 
the close, careful cropping of his hair; 
the well-ordered budgeting of his time; 
the precise piles he makes of things (pa- 
pers on his desk, magazines in his apart- 
ment). A man having breakfast at the 
Kelly penthouse can't lay a spoon aside 
without having Jack grab it up for the 
dishwasher. 

Sister Peggy sees their father in this. 
She recalls a time in Ocean City. N.J., 
where the family had a summer house. 
Father patrolled the beach in a pith hel- 
met. He was legendary for the tidiness 
of his stretch of sand. When boyfriends 
came around to see the Kelly sisters, 
the old man passed out rakes. “We had 
the best-groomed beach in town,” says 
Peggy. 

"My father was a tough act to fol- 
low." Jack Kelly says. “Big. strong guy, 
line looking, eminently successful. There 
was always pressure to excel, to keep 
up. I have been competing with him all 


JACK KELLY SPEAKS OUT ON SHAMATEURISM 


In its present form the amateur code 
makes hypocrites and cheaters out of am- 
ateur athletes. Take as an example two 
gymnasts at a university doing the same 
job. One is listed as a coach, the other as 
a phys cd instructor. The coach is a pro- 
fessional: he can't compete in amateur 
athletics. A "phys ed instructor" can still 
compete as an amateur. 

Now, here's a college sw immer employed 
at a country club as a lifeguard. He teaches 
some of the members, coaches the club team. 
That would make him a professional by 
our archaic rules, so his coach tells him, 
"Be sure they list you as a lifeguard." In 
short: “Misrepresent yourself." 

If all the violators of the amateur code 
were prosecuted, there wouldn't be an am- 
ateur left, except maybe Mr. Avery Brund- 
agc. One rule says you can't profit directly 
or indirectly from your sport. Ridiculous. 
You can't avoid it. Rowing is as pure a 
sport as there is but 1 know oarsmen use 
their contacts— to sell insurance, to hustle 
an automobile. 

Rules that forbid an athlete from hav- 
ing sponsors are unenforceable. Peggy Flem- 
ing was a top figure skater, but without the 
financial support of her club she couldn't 
have stood the cost of competing. And her 
amateur success was used as a springboard 


to professional contracts. Almost every am- 
ateur boxer, virtually every basketball play- 
er at the Olympic level has the same idea. 
They're looking to cash in, and for very 
good reasons. 

So many rules. Our Olympic Committee, 
according to an international rule, can't in- 
clude a professional coach. We ignore it. 
One rule change we have submitted to the 
1AAF would allow a professional in one 
sport to compete as an amateur in another 
(SI. April 26). I don't think playing pro- 
fessional football has made Bob Hayes a 
faster "amateur" runner. He gets banged 
pretty hard. 

Richie Ashburn was a fine sprinter, but 
he signed a baseball contract with the Phil- 
lies because the money was important to 
him. He gave up an Olympic career. No de- 
cision like that should be necessary. I'd like 
to have seen Wilt Chamberlain in the de- 
cathlon. Chuck Bednarik could have thrown 
the discus out of the stadium. 

So many stupid rules. As a rower you 
can't be a boatbuilder, but it was O.K. for 
Phillips to have an amateur basketball team 
and call it the 66ers, and it's all right for peo- 
ple to run around with YORK barbells 
across their chests. There’s a rule that says 
you can play against a professional team in 
an exhibition without it affecting your am- 


ateur status. But if you play on a team with 
a professional, you become one. 

Some of these rules are laid down by 
the international federations and we can't 
change them unilaterally. But we can cer- 
tainly change many of our own A AU rules 
that arc inconsistent with reality, and we 
arc attempting to do so. 

Don't misunderstand me. We have peo- 
ple in amateur sport who arc not as pure 
as they profess. The Communists have their 
state-paid athletes, but we have our schol- 
arships and we don't get much sympathy 
from countries who sec us trading on these 
kids' athletic ability. I'm not knocking the 
scholarship program, I'm just saying we're 
inconsistent. 

I don't advocate less subsidizing of ath- 
letes, I advocate more. I feel if a boss isn't 
generous enough to pay a man when he’s 
competing, say, in the Olympic Games, there 
should be some contingency fund so the 
man wouldn't lose money. 

Today you have to work so hard to suc- 
ceed in sports that your opportunity to make 
a living or stay in school is often impaired. 
So we have a choice: crack down on many 
of the other nations or help our athletes. I 
prefer to help the athletes because I prefer 
a high level of sport. 

I see a spirit of change. I think today 
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my life. Living in his shadow made los- 
ing harder when 1 lost, which admittedly 
wasn't very often, because I was hu- 
miliated for both of us. 

"But look at it another way. I had a 
readymade business to step into. Doors 
were opened. I had an opportunity, and 
an influence, that helped me excel in ath- 
letics. and my athletics opened doors, 
too. That's contrary to the definition of 
true amateurism, of course, so I'm guilty 
of not being a true amateur. 

"Sometimes now I wish for a quieter 
life. There are many obligations being 
the only son of a man like that and it is 
left to me to fill them. But the wish 
doesn't last long. I really enjoy the go, 
go. I can't sit and watch television for 
hours. I can't wait for a head cold to 
gel better I think I've had one half- 
day of sickness, where 1 had to slay in 
bed. since 1954. I just go around spread- 
ing germs.” 

Now that Jack Jr. has begun to dem- 
onstrate that he is not his father, those 
around him are somewhat disappointed. 
To explain this is to explain his unique 
position as a Kelly. 

roniinurd 


the AAU presents a younger image, more 
advanced thinking. I find myself in sym- 
pathy with virtually all the demands Hal 
Connolly and the athletes [United Amateur 
Athletes] recently made. I think young ath- 
letes will realize we are sympathetic, and I 
don't believe they did before. 

The challenge of the NCAA has been 
good for us. It made us tougher. We're 
doing a more efficient job. We haven't set- 
tled the feud with the NCAA, but I think it 
can be settled. Before, there were some an- 
tagonistic personalities involved: Don Hull, 
Pinky Sober, Dan Ferris and several others 
who were thorns in the sides of the NCAA 
people. On the other hand, Mr. Walter By- 
ers has been our special thorn. He seems ded- 
icated to destroying the AAU, and it's un- 
fortunate that a man who wields the power 
he does should feel that way . 

If I have to. I'll go directly to Mr. By- 
ers to settle this dispute. I'm going to put 
the monkey on the NCAA's back, make it 
known that since we've done the things they 
demanded in the beginning, what is it they 
want now .’ Or is it really their desire to 
take over all amateur sport? 

My hope is that the real hierarchy of 
the NCAA, the college presidents and the 
coaches, will realize that the kids arc in the 
middle. It's up to us to get them out. 


You can smell 
a great shave 
coming. 

With English Leather you can actually smell a great shave 
coming. Even before you put blade to beard. 

That's because we pour so much of our great English 
Leather* aroma into every can of our new concentrated shave 
cream. It's almost like putting on our famous After Shave before 
you shave. 

Then there's the cream. Thick, rich, luxurious. With special 
beard softening agents. To give you a shave that's cleaner and 
smoother than anything you ever imagined. 

And your nose will keep telling you all day long what a 
great shave you had. 



ENGLISH LEATHER SHAVE CREAM 1 1 OZ. $ 1 . 50,6 OZ. * 1 . 00 . 

ALSO IN LIME AND TIMBERLINE MENTHOL. 
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Now motorists along this solitary 95-mile stretch ol 
highway have someone to talk to. 

Every half mile. 


Interstate 80 runs through parts of Pennsylvania so 
sparsely settled that bear and deer may still outnumber 
people. 

And interchanges are often ten miles apart. 

Until recently, this was no place for a stranded 
motorist. 

Now 370 roadside emergency telephones are helping 
to make this section one of the safest highways in the state. 

Each yellow call box is connected to one of the five 
State Police stations in the area. 

In an emergency, the motorist can pull to the side of 
the road, lift the receiver, and instantly get help. 

A light flashes onaphone back at police headq uarters 
indicating the driver’s direction of travel. And numbers on 
the call box enable him to give his exact location. 

The emergency telephones are located at least a 
dozen feet from the apron to avoid the danger of the caller 
being side-swiped by a passing vehicle. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and your local Bell Company cooperate with local, state 
and Federal authorities to make the telephone serve you 
better. 

In this case, to help make highways safer. 



SUPERJACK continued 


A number of remarkable traits emerge 
after prolonged exposure to the Kellys. 
They are. to begin with, attractive. With 
the possible, and predictable, exception 
of Grace, they have no gift for preten- 
sion. They strive to be thought of as 
down to earth. "I have been very care- 
ful not to do things to create criticism," 
says Jack Jr. "I can't have people say 
I’m a conceited s.o.b." 

Second, and most surprising in view 
of their having been prominent for so 
long, the Kellys arc almost embarrass- 
ingly candid — again, with the possible 
and predictable exception of Grace. The 
personal laundry goes on the line al- 
most the moment communication is es- 
tablished. Grace, whose exposure has 


been so much greater, tries harder to 
stay aloof. "I could never understand 
my father, letting photographers take 
pictures of him shaving in the bath- 
room." she said the other day, while 
doing needlepoint in a sitting room of 
her 200-room. 700-year-old castle. 
"Kell's the same way." 

All the sisters, and the mother, tell 
young Jack Kelly Jr. stories with pride 
and affection. The adult Jack Kelly Jr. 
does not always get such kindly treatment. 
The women are unanimously unhappy 
with his broken marriage. His wife, the 
former Mary Freeman, is a swimmer. 
They met at the 1952 Olympics, got mar- 
ried in 1954. had five daughters and a 
son and carved out separate lives for 




themselves, Mary in various Philadelphia 
swimming programs, Kelly in every- 
thing. ("They never had a meal togeth- 
er.” says Grace. "He'd be off making a 
speech, and she'd be holding swimming 
lessons.") 

But these arc a social people, and they 
know marriages have a way of going 
bad — Peggy herself has failed twice — so 
their disapproval is deeper than that. It 
seems, rather, that they watch Kelly 
plow mg the ground his father broke and. 
knowing that they are watching an un- 
derstudy in the star's role, it unnerves 
them that he is not his father. Or that 
he may even be rebelling at this late 
date. 

Here is Grace: "Kell never had to 
grow up. . . . He's naive . . . confuses 
attention for loyalty . . . tries too hard 
to make people like him . . . and doesn't 
have father's toughness ... his sense 
of humor . . . his resilience." 

"Part of it is excessive ego." says his 
mother. "Big Jack had it. it’s part of 
Kell. Men who achieve often have that 
kind of ego. But Big Jack was more prac- 
ticed in handling it. He got his the hard 
way. Kell never had to work hard for 
his bread and butter and his gin and 
tonic. He had it land in front of him. 
He picked it up. all right, but it was 
there. I think Kell gets his ego nattered 
too often. I don't think he realizes how 
far afield it lakes him. Friends capture 
his ear. A little water, a little oil. and 
he says, 'Sure. I'll do it.' Fortunately, 
he can do more work in a day than any 
three men. but there's a limit. There is 
a limit. 

"Since his father died there has def- 
initely been less order in his life. I often 
tell him. 'Grow up. Kell.' I'd like to see 
him cut 50', of his activities out of his 
life. And I'd really like to sec him get 
his big toe out of politics, it serves ab- 
solutely no purpose, only to feed his 
ego. He's simply not lough enough for 
politics. He can't say no. 

"I don't say the infiuencc of Big Jack 
was always good for Kell. 1 often told 
Jack that lie leaned too hard on the 
boy. He trained him too hard for the 
Olympics, trained him too fine, and it 
hurt Kell. 

"But now that Big Jack's not around 
anymore . . . ." 


Each Christmas, under the headline 
decking i Ht hall, the Philadelphia 
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What is George Dickel? 




What a bourbon 
drinker drinks 
to broaden 
his horizons. 


Outrageously 

expensive. 


The only whisky 
in the same class 
as Jack Daniels. 


Outrageously 

smooth. 


It’s what you hide 
from guests. 
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These aren’t just 
slacks.They’re 
a whole new way 


17 00 everyday. 

You live an active life. But while you move, 
bend, stand, twist and turn, your slacks just sit still. 

Until now. 

Penneys new Dacron" polyester knit slacks are 
designed to move with you. not against you. They're so 
comfortable, in fact, you could forget you've got them on. 
And the fabric breathes, so you stay cool. All day long. 
Another great thing: knit slacks don't wrinkle. Period. 
Look over our exciting colors and patterns. 

Then try on a pair. 

But remember. Once you put them on, you’re going 
to want to live in them. 

Solid colors also available: 1500 every day. 
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The values are here every day. 
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SUPERJACK continued 


Dispatch runs a gift list for the prom- 
inent public servants of Philadelphia- 
gifts it would give them if it could. For 
Jack Kelly one year the list stated: 
“Nothing. He's got it all.” 

“All." or most of it. can be seen from 
the Kelly penthouse in The Plaza off 
the Ben Franklin Parkway. The view 
from there is enough to make a man be- 
lieve Philadelphia is worth saving. The 
Schuylkill River coils below, on its banks 
spidery cherry trees bend toward the wa- 
ter on which Jack Jr. expended so much 
amateur sweat, and down a way. along 
Boathouse Row, stands the Vesper Boat 
Club which he — as his father’s succes- 
sor — patronizes to the tunc of SI 5.000 
a year. This keeps it solvent and heat- 
ed. One can also see. on the east bank 
of the Schuylkill, the bronze statue (on 
a brick pedestal) of Jack Sr., hunched 
over the oars of his racing shell. 

The penthouse is lavish, w ith shag rugs 
combed up high. Plaques and bowls and 
mugs — the spoils of Jack Jr.’s rowing 
campaigns— line the shelves, together 


with books about rowing. Everywhere — 
even in the bathrooms — are rowing 
prints, and in one bedroom the prow of 
the boat in which Kelly won the Di- 
amond Sculls juts from the wall like the 
head of a trophy crocodile. 

Kelly’s day begins here with a break- 
fast of V-8, pineapple yogurt, a hard- 
boiled egg, two vitamin pills — and a three- 
mile jog to Boathouse Row and back. 
By bedtime, he would, on a normal day. 
have addressed an 8:30 class at a local 
high school; done some phoning and dic- 
tating at both City Hall and John B. 
Kelly, Inc.; visited a construction job: 
been filmed rowing on the Schuylkill for 
the opening scene of a movie called Phil- 
adelphia Here / Conte; attended a re- 
ception for Red Smith, the sportswriter, 
and a funeral for a union executive: se- 
cured a line of credit for a real-estate 
deal; and had a swim, steam bath and 
rubdown at the Philadelphia AC. Then 
there would be time enough back at the 
penthouse to entertain, say, 20 or 30 
members of the cast of the Ice Follies, 


or to pick up his date and catch the Fly- 
ers vs. the Rangers at The Spectrum. 

The hours Kelly spends at City Hall 
are perhaps not as gratifying. As a coun- 
cilman-at-largc he draws SI 8.000 a year 
mostly to say, “Mr. Chairman, I have 
no bills or new resolutions to offer at 
this time." In political circles he is con- 
sidered “not worth owning." 

He is more in his milieu at the Ves- 
per Boat Club, which he often visits to 
check over equipment, relive some of 
the glories pictured on the walls and 
ask that the heat be turned down. (“Gee, 
it's hot in here, you guys, and my heat- 
ing bill is running S200 a month. ’’) He 
figures the club gives him a nice return 
on his patronage and he is proud that 
since he took over from his father, the 
victories which Vesper has achieved — 
six national championships and the 1964 
Olympic gold in the eight-oared shell — 
far outstripped what came before. "In 
a way, it's competing against my father 
again." he says. “I like to think I've 
won this one." end 



Your family's safety— look at it this way! 


Before starting any trip, take your car 
to an alignment specialist for a wheel 
alignment and a complete check of 
the steering system. 

It only takes a few minutes for a 
specialist to check steering parts with 
a simple "look and shake." 

Moog- 


When you need new parts, insist on 
Moog steering and suspension parts . . . 
built to hold wheels in line longer. 

This small investment in safety can 
save your tires — and possibly your 
family. At Moog we call it "Wheel-to- 
Wheel Security." 

-bringing safety to steering for over 50 years. 



Moog Industries, Inc., P.O. Box 7224, St. Louis, Missouri 63177 
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There’s nothing like a good stiff wind to 


Because economy cars are 
small in size, they're usually light 
in weight. 

And because economy cars are 
light in weight, they're usually at 
the mercy of the wind. 

To compensate for this, some 
manufacturers have put their 
engine in the rear. Still others 
decided to leave it up front. 

And to see how well all this 
compensation works, you have only 
to drive a safe distance behind 
them in a windstorm. 


Well, thanks to its engineer- 
ing, the Austin America has 
overcome this problem. 

We gave the Austin front 
wheel drive. Which means the front 
wheels power the car as well as 
steer it. So you get better traction. 

Then we combined front 
wheel drive with a transverse 
engine. Which means the engine 
is set in crosswise over the front axle 
( not lengthwise as in most conven- 
tional cars). So all its weight is 
where it will do the most good. 

And finally, to make things 


'Manufacturers suggested retail base price N.Y. P.O.E.: manual transmission. $1,985 (automatic transmission. $2,135). 

For overseas delivery information, write 




show you what a car is really made of. 


Other P.O.E. prices slightly higher. Does not include transportation charges, dealer preparation, state and local taxes, if any. 

British Leyland Motors Inc., Leonia.N.J. 07605. 


even more difficult for the wind, 
we made the Austin heavier than the 
leading import. Yet a foot shorter 
and 6 inches lower, so there's less 
surface for the wind to play 
games with. 

But the Austin does have one 
thing in common with other 
economy cars. A low price. 

The Austin America is priced 
at $1,985/ 

All of which goes to show you 
that you don’t have to blow a 
bankroll just to keep from blowing 
in the wind. 


Austin America. 
The big little car. :■ 

At Austin-MG dealers. 






and franchises come and go, but baseball has a 
constant: the coaches. They impart the fundamentals 
(Have a Good Idea of the Target; Don’t Overthrow the Cutoff Man; Swing from the 
Inside Out). They also relay signs, steal signs, recognize omens, wave runners around, 
scoop up foul grounders, throw batting practice, hand down legends, watchdog the ball 
bag, superintend the bullpen, hit fungoes, drink beer, maintain weight charts, stay in the 
background and get fired regularly — yet endure. At a time when players run together 
(in fans’ minds if not on the field), coaches become local characters. They have the 
faces of cowboys, Maine lobstermen and country sheriffs. Many are full-bellied and sure- 
ly a clear majority chew tobacco. As a group they hearken back to days when a mag- 
azine like “Street & Smith’s Sport Story” could reduce American tensions to "Whack! 
Brent’s effort was a blazing liner to the pitcher’s right. A sure hit, unless ’’ 



Or\ly 

Iffie Qarr\e C H as 
— Q/Tanged— 



Long before 1933, when "Street & Smith's" cover of a catcher pursuing « pop-up hit the stands, coaches were 
perfecting the techniques of their trade. One of today's perfectionists, Senators' Coach Nellie Fox, demon- 
s t rates signal -camouflaging and chaw -nursing. His colleague George Susce shows how to wear a hat backwards. 
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Quiet Kerby Farrell once managed the 
Indians, now after 40 years in the game 
stands united with Alvin Dark's regime. 




Ted Kluszewski's arms bulge as much as 
when he busted fences. Today he leans 
on batting cages and helps the young. 




The Phillies' George Myatt has a fog- 
horn voice and never gets caught in 
his spray. He has been fired six times. 


Rocky Bridges is bowlegged, chews and Frankie Crosetti keeps his chaw stuck 
says, "The main quality a great third- to his cap while fungoing. He wore the 
base coach must have is a fast runner.” same size baggy pants when he played. 




continued 
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“He didn’t like guys of Dunne’s 
stamp," went a story in the Oct. 25, 
1934 Street & Smith's. "Red was a 
blank, blankety blank grouch, and 
fourteen kinds of sorehead.” 

It is possible that Frank Crosetti’s 
thoughts about Jim Bouton ran along 
the same lines— or Bouton’s about 
Crosetti. In Ball Four Bouton tells 
of a shouting match he had with Cro- 
setti when both were still with the 
Yankees, Cro as a coach and Bou- 
ton as a pitcher. The trouble began 
after Crosetti told on Bouton for a 
minor irregularity, and it ended with 
Crosetti starting to throw punches. 
“Now there's a dilemma," wrote Bou- 
ton. “I don’t want to get hit, even 
by skinny old Cro. At the same 
time I don’t want to hit Frank Cro- 
setti, for crissakes." 

Among today’s coaches, Crosetti is 
a legend. He retired himself from 
the Yankees, then had a change of 
heart and came back with Seattle 
and the Twins. According to some- 
body’s calculation he has waved home 
16,000 runners in 25 years in the third- 
base coaching box. He is also said 
to have become wealthy from 23 
World Series purses gathered as play- 
er and coach. 

The quintessential coach, however, 
still takes the form of the Angels’ 
Rocky Bridges, who says that to- 
day’s ballplayers “are better educated. 
Baseball isn’t their life’s end. They’re 
different, like everything else. Even 
ice cubes are taking different forms 
today." 

But not coaches. Bridges chews, 
he has spread in the waist, he looks 
only slightly less seasoned this year 
after having been hit in the face by 
a tree trunk in a logging accident 
over the winter, and he says he 
doesn't worry about other teams steal- 
ing his signs: "We have enough peo- 


PMOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES DRAKE 


pie missing signs that if the enemy 
is catching them, it will mess the 
enemy up.” 

George Myatt of the Phillies is an- 
other highly recognizable coach. He 
has a foghorn voice, and he gives a run- 
ner the signal to slide into third by slid- 
ing into it himself. “I picked that 
up when I managed at Chattanooga 
with a Class D team in a Double A 
league,” he explains. “I guess I had 
17 Cubans on the club, and since 
my Spanish was horrible the base run- 
ning got horrible, too.” Myatt likes 
to tickle people’s ears with a straw, 
and he hollers “Hey yah” when some- 
one walks by— and then looks at 
his shoes as though he had never 
said a word. When he became in- 
terim manager of the Phillies in 
1969 Myatt said, “I don’t think God 
Almighty could completely handle 
Richie Allen, so all I can do is try.” 

Another craggy coach is George 
Susce of the Senators, who is more lim- 
ber than most. He leads the team 
in calisthenics, and he can touch the 
ground with his elbows, or even his 
nose, without bending his knees. He 
is 62 years old and his fingers are pic- 
turesquely bent from years of minor 
league catching. He guards the bag 
of baseballs zealously from players 
trying to snitch one for a friend: it 
is easier to get a raise and buy a 
ball, the Senators say, than to get 
one away from Susce. 

Roger Craig of San Diego received 
a Mother’s Day card from his pitch- 
ers. George Staller, who was fired 
by Baltimore in 1962, went back to 
scouting and was rehired when Earl 
Weaver became manager in 1968. 
He once had a steady off-season job 
as a prison guard. 

Most coaches’ careers are checkered. 
Usually they are fired when the 
manager who hired them is fired, 


and some of them go from team to 
team with one manager. Joe Pignatano, 
a coach under Gil Hodges with the Sen- 
ators and now with the Mets, stepped 
into the middle of a fight between 
newspaper and TV people in the 
Mets’ dressing room during the play- 
offs in 1969 and bellowed, "Don’t 
touch the boss!" Hodges had had a 
heart attack the year before. 

Since ballplayers spend less time 
in the minor leagues these days, coach- 
es are more important as teachers 
than they were years ago. Still it is 
the rare one who makes a name 
for himself as an imparter of tech- 
niques. Johnny Sain, whom pitchers 
swear by, is one of these; but he 
has been bred often by major league 
teams, usually because players were 
siding against the manager in al- 
legiance to him. Some coaches, like 
Bridges, attain a certain comical fame, 
but it is a sidekick’s role that they 
are expected to play. The money — 
$15,000 to $20,000 average — isn’t 
bad, and the chance of managing al- 
ways exists, but the profession’s main 
attraction must be that it enables 
an aging man to stay around a 
young man’s game. Come out to 
watch the Angels early sometime, be- 
fore any of the players have made 
their way to the field, and see 
Rocky Bridges and the bat boy play- 
ing a sort of tennis. Bridges hits the 
ball up onto the screen behind home 
plate, the bat boy waits for it to 
roll down, and hits it back onto the 
screen. Then Bridges waits, bat cocked, 
for it to roll down again. 

In 1933, Yankee Coach Art Fletch- 
er told Street ff* Smith’s, “Don’t let 
anybody tell you that the game of 
baseball has changed a whole lot. It 
really hasn't.” 

Well, at least the coaches haven’t. 

Roy Blount Jr. 


That dashing bunter was called " The $20,000 Beauty Coaches make $20,000 today 
and are beautiful — at batting practice, like the Mets' Rube Walker ;or fraternizing, 
like the Orioles' Billy Hunter; or eyeing a pitcher, like the Twins' Marv Grissom, 
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D ave Hill was only 1 1 at the time, so 
short and frail you almost could have 
stuffed him into one of those golf bags 
he carried at the Country Club of Jack- 
son in Jackson. Mich. This particular 
day he was caddying for one Andy An- 
drews. who though only 16 already was 
the club champion. Now Andrews' ball 
lay in a trap, but the ball sat free atop 
the sand and the trap had no lip to be sur- 
mounted. "The putter.” said Andrews. 

“Sand wedge.” suggested caddie 
Dave. 

“No, give me the putter.” 

“Use the wedge.” 

“Now listen, David." said Andrews, 
annoyed. "Please give me my putter, 
and don't argue with me.” 

“Only one club for that shot, the 
wedge. You putt that thing," little Dave 
declared, “and you're gonna carry your 
own bag." Andrews took the putter, 
whereupon Hill dropped the bag and 
walked off the course. 

Today, Dave Hill probably is the pro 
tour's most opinionated player, a sort 
of underweight Alex Karras of the golf 
links but. as Andy Andrews has known 
all along. Hill started training for 
the part at an early age. Professional 
status merely gave him a gymnasium, 
so to speak, in which he could work hard- 
er at the strength of his convictions. On 
the tour he once terminated a motel- 
room game of gin when, after playing 
30 straight losing hands, he picked up 
his fully packed suitcase and hurled it 
through a window, not taking the trou- 
ble to open the window. When golf 
courses have depressed him, he has been 
known to quit tournaments in the mid- 
dle of a round, undeterred by the fact 
that he would be fined. "Go ahead." 
he says as he heads for the clubhouse. 
“Lay the hundred on me." And as the 
PGA whets its ax. Hill relaxes over a 
drink. "There is one thing l can say 
about old Dave." says old Dave. "I am 
what I am and I'm not what I'm not, 
and I don't ask no favors." 

Well, if no favors, how about a little 
mercy says the USGA, with next month's 
U.S. Open golf championship in mind. 
Relax. Dave Hill says he thinks he will 
like the course. After all. the Merion 
Golf Club in Ardmore, Pa. was good 
enough for Bobby Jones when he com- 
pleted his Grand Slam there in 1930. 
The stately old dame was good enough 
for the Open in 1934, when Olin Dutra 


beat Gene Sarazcn by a stroke, and she 
was good enough again in 1950, when 
Hill's idol, Ben Hogan won it. So Hill, 
who during last year’s Open shook pro 
golf to its tradition-rooted spikes by rec- 
ommending that the llazcltinc National 
Golf Club be converted to cornfields 
and dairy pastures, suspects Merion is 
steeped in class and that it will not be nec- 
essary for him to so much as suggest 
that even a small rutabaga patch be 
planted on the back nine. 

But wait a minute. All those Merion 
Main Liners in their royal-blue blazers 
will please refrain from standing at ease. 
Hill as yet has never played their sacred 
plot (where, instead of flags, Scottish 
w icker baskets crown the pins). His jury 
remains out. And remembering how, at 
Hazcltine, this onetime Jackson mailman 
squinted through his granny glasses and 


speculated that those Minnesota doglegs 
best qualified for crop subsidies, the pos- 
sibility remains, his mouth being what 
it is, that for the Open the postman 
may indeed ring twice — that he may rec- 
ommend Merion 's tight little fairways 
for conversion to bridle paths and that 
he will grind to a halt somewhere along 
the front nine and tell the world the 
truth about those Scottish wicker bas- 
kets. that they were made in Hong Kong. 
As one of Hill's middle-aged neighbors 
told him following last year's tumult: 
“Dave, by the time you’re my age, your 
mouth will be 300." 

Amid the Hazeltine sound and fury, 
the fury having been supplied by PGA 
Commissioner Joe Dcy in the form of a 
SI 50 fine. Hill finished second. Standing 
5’ 10 Vi" and dwindling toward his nor- 
mal season-ending weight of 130, he is 
not much thicker than an out-of-bounds 
stake and is, to those who prefer the 
pro tour tranquil, about as welcome. 
Some say that only an obsession with 
perfection— and the toll it takes on his 
physique and composure — keeps him 


from being right up there with Palmer 
and Nicklaus. “Tremendous ability." 
says PGA Tournament Director Jack 
Tuthill, one of Hill's periodic opponents 
in his battles with the Establishment, 
"but a poor shot dwells on his mind. It 
might interfere with his overall manage- 
ment of a golf round. He's wasted a lot 
of money by letting things get to him." 
Indeed, a bad case of player's nerves 
once drove Hill partially blind for a pe- 
riod of 10 days. 

Still, he has plenty of credentials to 
make him a threat to take a U.S. Open. 
Hill, 34 this month, has won more than 
SI 00.000 in each of the past two years 
and has gathered up the precious Var- 
don Trophy, among other awards. His 
Vardon year, 1969, he not only had the 
lowest stroke average on the tour, 70.3. 
but won three tournaments, ranked sec- 


ond in money and made the Ryder Cup 
team, all of which was sufficient to low - 
er the temperature of his cold war with 
the PGA by at least 10°. The PGA named 
Orville Moody — winner of one official 
tournament, the Open — Player of the 
Year. “I thought it was like playing a 
joke on people who follow golf," Hill 
bristles. 

Probably because of his talent for 
gravitating to conflict, one does not 
see Hill's picture splashed around in 
sportswear or lawnmowcr advertise- 
ments, although his manager, Oscar 
Fraley, contends that only Hill’s fail- 
ure to win a major tournament has 
kept him from cashing in. (Fraley’s 
principal occupation is writing, but 
his liaison with Hill is not illogical: 
Oscar's best-known book is The Un- 
touchables.) But Tournament Director 
Tuthill disagrees. "Dave has the bad- 
guy image," says Tuthill. "Listen. I 
know how big-company policy people 
think. They don't want unfavorable 
publicity of any kind — not even ques- 
tionable publicity. John Dillinger owned 


OFTEN BLOODY, BUT 

UNCOWED by MYRON COPE 

Dave Hill tees off, not always with a golf ball. His opinions have 
had the PGA in a flap-and the pros playing in a dairy pasture 
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a few fas! cars in his time, but I can- 
not sec the Buick Motor Division run- 
ning ads that say. 'John Dillinger drove 
Buicks.' " 

An ironic coincidence. Tuthill's choice 
of imagery. Whether Buick likes it or 
not. Dave Hill drives Buicks — free ones. 
In 1969 he won the Buick Open, whose 
first prize included a five-year supply of 
you-know-whats. "They have since can- 
celed the Buick Open," Hill points out. 
bemused. "I once won the Hot Springs 
Open, and they canceled that one. too. 
Do you suppose they're trying to tell 
me something?" Though Hill is one of 
only eight players to have won more 
than SI 00,000 in each of the past two 
years, his commercial spinoff at last word 
was limited to a contract with Ram golf 
equipment and small deals with Mun- 
singwear and Etonic shoes. "1 have an 
advertisement in mind for Etonic." he 
points out. " ‘Dave Hill says Etonics 
taste best.' I don't have to explain that, 
do 1?" 

Beneath his immense dark eyebrows. 
Hill's eyes sizzle like two fried eggs in a 
pan when he thinks he has spotted in- 
justice, something which usually accosts 
him wearing the badge of a PGA of- 
ficial. Hi II says his temper is not one- 
tenth what it used to be, but since en- 
tering the S 100,000 class he has been 
involved in no less than five more or 
less major incidents. The first occurred 
during the 1969 Ryder Cup matches in 
Southport, England and almost resulted 
in his being packed out of the country. 

Following a round in which a British 
referee had issued an arguable ruling de- 
priving Hill and his partner of a hole. 
Hill was standing with his wife and a 
priest friend in the entrance of his hotel 
dining room. An acquaintance ap- 
proached and asked him how the day's 
golf had gone. Hill replied with words 
to the effect that the referee had not 
known his posterior from a cavity in 
the earth. Well, horrors! At a table six 
feet away, Eric Brown, the British cap- 
tain, was visiting with the Tony Jack- 
lins and the Peter Allisses, and Hill's 
strong bass voice had reached Brown's 
cars w ith much the effect that Andy War- 
hol might cause shouting from the back 
pew at a Presbyterian service. Five min- 
utes after Hill and his party had been 
seated, two PGA officials marched brisk- 
ly across the dining room to his table, 
as if to the roll of military snare drums. 

continued 
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Apologize to the British table for us- 
ing foul language, they ordered Hill. Hill 
replied that inasmuch as he does not con- 
sider the three-letter synonym for rump 
to be all that shocking, he by no means 
would apologize, and that if Eric Brown 
would step over to his table, he would 
show him what real cussing is. 

Apologize this minute, the PGA men 
commanded, or you will be on the next 
plane home. So Hill strode to the Brit- 
ish table and said, sarcastically, ‘"1 would 
like to apologize for the statement you 
overheard while I was speaking to my 
wife and friends in the doorway." Mon- 
strous behavior, cried the British press. 

For the next few months Hill man- 
aged to stay out of trouble, owing to 
the fact that he vacations from the tour 
most of the last three months of the 
year. But in January, at the 1970 Los An- 
geles Open, controversy immediately 
resumed its familiar place at his side. 
He usually had played well at Los An- 
geles and had developed a small An- 
geleno follow ing, fans w ho now decided 
to advertise themselves as Hill’s Angels. 
They turned up at the tournament car- 
rying banners and wearing buttons. Hor- 
rors again. PGA officials swooped down 
upon them as though they were car- 
rying Victcong flags. 

"For years," says Hill, “the galleries 
had Painter signs. Nicklaus signs, Tre- 
vino signs. A few people come up with 
a Hill sign, and they ban signs. I’ve al- 
ways figured that if it’s Dave Hill who 
does something, or is involved in some- 
thing. they'll come up with a reason or 
a ruling why it shouldn't be done. When 
1 think about it, it's funny. 1 wonder 
what I can do next to get a rule changed 
or a new one adopted." 

Still, except for the PGA officials he 
kept busy, America remained largely un- 
aware of Hill. Previously, his only na- 
tionally telecast flare-up had occurred 
at the 1963 Sinatra Open where, having 
completed an aggravating round, he pre- 
pared to snap his putter in two on the 
televised 18th green. "Don't break that 
club," he was told by Joe Black, then 
tournament supervisor, "or you'll be sus- 
pended." The club never had a chance. 
Hill got two months. 

Then, at the Open last June, when he 
wondered aloud whether golf architect 
Robert Trent Jones had read his blue- 
prints for Hazcltine upside down. Hill 
engaged in incident No. 3 and at last be- 
came a national figure. He poured it on 


so heavy that Jones felt compelled to ap- 
pear in the press tent to defend himself. 
Amid all the commotion, a sportswriter 
said to Hill: "What's bugging you, any- 
how?” Hill replied, "You guys. You guys 
are bugging me. I gotta be leading a 
golf tournament before the press comes 
around. Look, anytime I'm only two or 
three strokes off the lead, I can win." 

Sothequcstion is, did Hill battcrTrcnt 
Jones and Hazeltine to attract attention? 

Probably not. His complaint — name- 
ly, that for a major tournament a course 
had been chosen that did not reward 
good shots — w as the gravamen of a man 
whose pursuit of the perfect shot 
amounts to a religion. "It makes no dif- 
ference to Dave what he scores," says 
Lee Trevino. "I've seen him knock a 
beautiful shot to within 10 feet of the 
pin and then three-putt for a bogey but 
not be bothered a bit, because he'd hit 
a pretty shot." Indeed, Hill seems to de- 
rive his greatest pleasure from the prac- 
tice range — "painting pictures with a ball 
and a club," is the way he puts it. Hour 
upon hour he revels in practice, his spir- 
it soaring with the flight of the ball. 
"My little daughter can putt," he says, 
"but can she hit that high, soft fade?" 

So Hazelline's crime deserved triple 
the vituperation Hill might accord a mere 
official's ruling, for the course had forced 
him to play vulgar shots to stay in con- 
tention. But let it be said that a course 
Hill finds pleasing can evoke from him 
a devotion as intense as the passion that 
on at least one occasion has led him to 
methodically break an entire set of clubs 
over his knee. 

But that was neither Incident No. 4, 
nor No. 5. Those were not lonely ex- 
plosions; certain celebrated names were 
involved. The incidents are known, for 
catalogue purposes, as the Chi Chi Af- 
fair and the Tuthill Affair. 

The former erupted during the 36-holc 
final day of the Kaiser Open at Napa, 
Calif, in 1970, Hill being paired with 
Chi Chi Rodriguez, the consummate 
showman, who at one time had roomed 
with him on the tournament circuit. 
Through the morning round Chi Chi 
played quietly. Hill recalls, adding point- 
edly that they had no gallery to speak 
of. But into the final 18, with the gal- 
leries thickening, Chi Chi launched into 
a patter that brought laughter at the 
tees and greens. Hill at this point stood 
very much in contention for the S30,- 
000 first prize. 


Normally a fast player, he had to wait 
for the laughter to die down before he 
could drive from the 6th tee. He hooked 
his ball into the left rough and. while 
pulling down a gallery stake to clear the 
way for his next shot, glanced over his 
shoulder to find Chi Chi striking a bur- 
lesque of a batter's stance in a bunker, 
a rake cocked over his shoulder. Hill's 
ensuing shot fell short of the green. 
"While I'm trying to figure what to 
do with my chip," he says, "Chi Chi 
is talking to the gallery. So I said, 
‘Checch, I don't mind your clowning 
after I've completed the hole, but I'd 
appreciate it if you'd wait till I've 
played.' Well, he started hollering so, 
you'd think I'd hit him in the mouth. 
He said, ‘I don't want to play with 
you.' He called for an official to split 
us up. Right there. 1 should have bur- 
ied my club in his head." 

Intermittently through the balance of 
the round the two men exchanged acrid 
remarks. Hill fuming at the thought that 
he might suffer a loss of concentration 
that would cause him to blow the tour- 
nament. "When I came to the 18th green 
I was so upset 1 could not see the 
ground," he says. There he missed a 15- 
foot putt that would have given him a 
tic for first place. As he left the green, a 
phalanx of PGA officials swiftly pack- 
aged him into a golf cart, whose driver 
whisked him away and drove him aim- 
lessly around the course until his fists 
came unclenched. "If I'd had my way.” 
says Hill, speaking the son of dialogue 
they do not teach at the PGA Quali- 
fying School, "Fda killed Rodriguez. I 
would've just literally whipped the in- 
testines out of him. What would have 
been left of Mr. Rodriguez would not 
have filled a cigar box." 

Chi Chi made an official complaint 
accusing Hill of salty language, but the 
PGA fined Chi Chi S200 for his antics, 
at the same time conferring innocence 
upon Hill in a switch tantamount to Sen- 
ator McClellan sending a fruitcake to 
Jimmy Hoffa. 

The Tuthill Affair, which unfolded 
during this February's Bob Hope Des- 
ert Classic in Palm Springs, is more com- 
plex. One of Hill's tec shots had landed 
in a palm tree, and, being that he lacked 
pitons and a length of rope, he could 
not pluck the ball from its lodging. But 
he could see that it was a Titlcist 2, so 
he was satisfied that it was his Titleist 2 
and therefore he declared an unplayable 
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Bothered by hot taste? 



18 mg."tar." 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Nov. 70. 



The Honda Mini Trail 70. 
All the fun of back-packing 
without sore feet. 


Ride rough. The Mini Trail 70’s 
built to take a beating. Front 
and rear suspension level of! the 
bumps. The rugged little 
knobby tires grip on almost any 
surface. And with the upswept 
tailpipe, steel skid-plate and 
protected air filter, you can even 
run the 70 through shallow 
streams without stalling. 


Take two along. Two Honda 
Mini Trail 70 motorcycles fit 
easily in the back of a station 
wagon or pickup. They only 
weigh 143 pounds apiece. The 
foot pegs fold up. And the 
handlebars fold down. When 
you get out to the country, it 
just takes a few seconds to set 
them up again. Then you’re 
ready for miles and miles of 
fun, off-the-road riding. 




Ride easy. The CT-70 comes 
with an easy automatic 
clutch and three-speed trans. 
Or a big-bike hand clutch and 
four-speed transmission. 
Quick-stopping brakes front 
and rear. And a nice, soft 
contoured scat — perfect for 
grown-ups and kids. 




Ride confident. That's the nicest 
part of all. With a Honda four- 
stroke overhead cam engine power- 
ing the 70. you know you're riding 
with the most dependable motor- 
cycle engine ever designed. So 
dependable that the CT-70 carries 
an excellent warranty. And you 
also know that with the USDA- 
approved spark arrcstor/mufflcr. 
you’ll leave the great outdoors just 
the way you found it. Quiet and 
green. So enjoy yourself. See the 
Mini Trail 70 at your Honda 
dealer’s. And take a hike with 
them soon. 

From Mighty to Mini, 
Honda has it all. 


Always ride safely Wear a helmet and observe 
all rules of the road. For a free color brochure, 
write: American Honda Motor Co.. Inc.. 

Dept. GA. Box SO. Gardena, California 90247. 
* 1971 AHM. 
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lie and hit his next shot. At day's end, 
however, Jack Tuthill disqualified Hill 
for having failed to identify his treed 
hall with certainty. Anybody could have 
been playing a Titleist 2, Tuthill argued, 
concluding that Hill should have de- 
clared a lost ball and gone back to the 
tee — a more severe penalty. Tuthill 
claims it was Hill's responsibility in the 
beginning to mark his ball with a pen 
or a pencil or his fingernail, and then 
identify that mark on the treed ball. 

"You just tell Tuthill to show you 
that in the book,” Hill replies hotly. 
“Mark my ball! Listen, not 10 f , of the 
field mark their balls. Three weeks be- 
fore Palm Springs, Hubert Green had a 
ball stuck in a tree and the officials let 
him take an unplayable lie. It shows I’m 
so good the PGA thinks I can give the 
field two shots a side!" 

Tuthill has further said that he did 
not learn about the business at the palm 
tree until a fellow who apparently was 
a spectator phoned the press tent after 
Hill's round and wondered why he took 
an unplayable lie. 

"Spectator? Spectator, my foot!” says 
Hill. "I think it was somebody playing 
behind me, that's what I think. Yes — 
sonic Bible thumper!" 

The very notion that his integrity was 
now suspect causes Hill's voice to reach 
a level that might bring Commissioner 
Dcy at an angry trot all the way from 
his Manhattan office. Noting that the 
PGA has since begun posting notices 
warning players to mark their balls. Hill 
roars, “They've destroyed the meaning 
of the game. Sportsmanship no longer 
exists." Martinis around him teeter as 
Hill slams a table. “The integrity of the 
game no longer exists. Everybody's a 
crook. Oh, they've laid sonic stuff on 
me that's unreal. My 12 years out here 
have been fantastic.” 

As a matter of fact. Hill has a rep- 
utation for integrity, confirmed by Tut- 
hill himself, that entitles him to be sen- 
sitive. Arnold Palmer's administrative 
assistant. Doc Gifiin. recalls that in the 
1964 Tournament of Champions Hill 
called a penalty stroke on himself when 
he easily could have escaped it. “He 
said the ball moved on him," Gifiin re- 
members. "There was nobody near him 
except his caddie, and the caddie said. 
'1 didn't sec the ball move.' I was struck 
by Dave's honesty, and I have never 
seen him do anything that did not re- 
flect a great store of integrity." Gifiin 


says this, even though Hill once caused 
Giffin's employer to be disqualified in 
the Crosby by raising a technical ques- 
tion that led officials to find Palmer guilty 
of hitting an illegal shot. 

Not entirely without admirers. Hill 
often is followed down the fairways by 
long-haired young men and girls wear- 
ing tattered jeans. During last year’s tem- 
pestuous U.S. Open, he marched across 
the nation’s television screens wearing 
mod glasses, his hair flopping in the wind, 
and as a result the hippies and the col- 
lege set inferred that golf at last had pro- 
duced a player they could relate to. The 
dreary fact is, says Hill, that just before 
the Open he had felt in need of glasses 
and, with his golf game in mind, simply 
selected the broadest lenses he could find 
on the shelf. “1 didn't even know they 
were called granny glasses," he says. And 
then, with one swift burst that drives 
his newly acquired cult of collegians and 
hippies into the cool distance alongside 
double-chinned PGA officials. Hill 
snaps. “Listen, don’t get me started on 
them. . . Lately Hill has taken to 
trying contact lenses. 

Yes, Dave Hill, the Now Generation's 
golf rebel, happens to be an American 
Square, wedded to the quaint convictions 
that hard work is a virtue and that par- 
ents and elders ought to be honored. 
When as a 16-year-old amateur he won 
his first tournament match, lathering a 
45-ycar-old man 8 and 7. he w-as so mor- 
tified for his victim, he says, that he want- 
ed to run and hide. 

His father, George Hill, supported a 
family of eight by simultaneously op- 
erating a small farm, working at a ma- 
chine shop from 10 p.ni. till 6:30 a.m. 
and delivering mail on a rural route till 
three in the afternoon. In the evening 
he would accompany his four sons to a 
golf course where, with darkness fall- 
ing, he would train his automobile lights 
on the practice green so the boys could 
continue putting. Then he would buy 
them root beers and report for work at 
the machine shop. "That man probably 
averaged three hours' sleep a day for 10 
years." says Hill. At age 58, George Hill 
died of emphysema. "I'd die tomorrow 
if they promised me 1 could sec him," 
says Dave. 

On the lour Hill looks around at the 
tanned young players, who in many cases 
have cased into tournament life from 
the local country club and the college 
golf team, and says, "These kids out 

continued 
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ROUS-ROYCEStory 


Rolls Boyce Inc . Dept. B 15, Box 564 
Paramus, New Jersey 07652 

Please send copies of the 

Rolls-Royce poster $5 each to: 


Original 

Rum l Maple 


pipe mixture 


"The Friendly Mixer' 


In an age when challenging authority is a 
national manifestation. SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED readers come to SI because they 
even like its authority— its knowledge- 
ability about the world of sport. Of course 
there are times when they do challenge 
Si's authority, and when they do. you’ll 
read about it in 19th Hole. SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED— whose authority is some- 
times defied, never (alas) deified, but 
almost always verified. _. 

authority 


To Africa and 
back in a 
Rolls-Royce. 

Just one of the fascinating facts in this 
poster-history of the Rolls-Royce car, 
1904 to the present. 30 full-color pic- 
tures, each with a detailed caption, 
23" x 35" big, a handsome and inter 
esting decoration for any room. 

Enclose a check or personal money 
order made out to Rolls-Royce Inc. 





CASUALS 


Evans Buckled Sahara® — made of golden Tabac shag. 
Once you put them on, you may never take them off. 
At fine men's stores everywhere. 

L.B. Evans' Son Company, Wakefield. Massachusetts 01 880 


UNCOWED continued 

here, they don’t know." Hill started 
shagging balls at eight, caddied at 10, 
was a grccnkeepcr's night-shift hoseman 
at 15, worked in a machine shop, deliv- 
ered mail and pumped gas. until at 21 he 
became assistant pro at the Elks Club 
course in Kalamazoo, Mich, at a salary 
of S45 a week plus room and board at 
the pro's house. 

Nor is he the only Hill svho made it 
to the golf tour the hard way. Mike 
Hill, two years Dave's junior, served a 
hitch as an airman second class, drove 
a beer truck, labored as a farmhand and 
slung tires in a Goodyear plant before 
he arrived on the tour at age 29 with the 
aid of a loan from Dave. Mike won 
more than $56,000 last year, including 
the Doral Open, and, following Dave's 
Hazeltine embroilment, was otherwise 
occupied ordering Dave's hecklers in the 
galleries to shut up or fight. 

Because the gentleman's game of golf 
produces few devils to jeer, the galleries 
probably will continue to zero in on 
Dave Hill but, if the truth be known, 
he has not done his work with sufficient 
thoroughness to deserve such attention. 
Top players and rabbits alike, when 
paired with the notorious Hill, have been 
startled to hear him rooting their putts 
into the cup. He smiles on the fairways. 
Lee Trevino, a latecomer to the tour, 
pronounces him one of the most ap- 
proachable of all golf's big names. “And 
that's not something you take for 
granted,** Trevino says. “When I first 
came on the tour I went up to an estab- 
lished star and started small-talking 
about my round, and he said. ‘Listen, 
after five o'clock I get caddie fees." ” 

Lately. Hill has opened his bad-guy 
image to even more question by reveal- 
ing a capacity for remorse, conceding 
that in one respect he was wrong to pro- 
pose that Hazeltine be turned over to 
cows. “I carried it to the point of in- 
sulting the club members." he says. “So 
in one way I'm sorry, because I insulted 
people who paid good money to be mem- 
bers there. But to Trent Jones, l*d say 
the same things all over again." No real 
danger exists, however, that Dave Hill 
is about to become a perfect golfing gen- 
tleman. One day not long ago he fell to 
talking about the Open, speculating 
about Mcrion in generous terms. “It's 
an old course — probably a good track," 
he said. Then he reflected for a moment 
and added. “But the USGA will find a 
way to foul it up." end 
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Wife Insurance is 
flowers on her birthday. 


Right? 


That’s one kind of wife 
insurance, all right (though 
we have another definition in 
mind). Unlike many life 
insurance terms, which can 
be confusing, wife insurance 
means j ust what it says: I ife 
insurance on yourwife. 

The confusing thing about 
wife insurance is that too few 
families understand what it's 
for, so too few families have it. 
In families where the wife 
contributes to the income, life 
insurance for the wife serves 
the same purpose as life 
insurance for her husband. In 
families where her job is 
taking care of a home and 
children, wife insurance can 
pay the cost of a housekeeper- 
companion for her children if 
anything happens to her. 

If you'd like to know more 



about life insurance of all 
kinds, we can help. 

We don’t sell life insurance. 
We’re here to help you do a 
better job of buying it. By 
giving you the kind of 
information you need to talk to 


an agent with a little more 
confidence than you may have 
right now. 

The fact is, we have a 64-page 
booklet called Understanding 
Your Lite Insurance. And it’s 
filled with the simple ideas 
behind some of those 
complicated-sounding terms 
you should know when 
discussing life insurance. 

So why not write to us and ask 
for a copy. We'll mail itto 
you fast. 


Institute of Life Insurance 

Central source of information about life insurance. 

277 Park Avenue, Dept. HI, New York, N.Y. 10017 

Please send me a free copy of Understanding Your Life Insurance. 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 



baseball / Don Delliquanti 


Two beeps, a 


cloud of dust 


Atlanta’s Ralph Garr, called Road Runner II, is probably the world's 
first licensed nickname. He is also leading the majors in hitting 


Dehind the 375-foot mark in left field 
m Atlanta Stadium is a sign for a 
bank credit card that proclaims, "Think 
of it as money." For the young man 
who stands in front of the sign when 
the Braves arc in the field, "it" means 
batting average, and if Ralph Garr keeps 
on hitting, the result for him will be 
lots of money. After 23 games Garr’s 
average is .400, the best in the majors, 
and this, he says, "proves to me what I 
can do. I'm not saying I'm going to hit 
.400 — I don’t want that kind of pres- 
sure. But I have the ability to hit .300. I 
don't care how you pitch me. I can fig- 
ure out a way to get a hit." 

On his first time at bat against Gay- 
lord Perry of the Giants last week. Garr 
showed one method. He bluffed a bunt 
on the first pitch, drawing Third Base- 
man Hal Lanier halfway to home. The 



GARR DISPLAYS HIS AVERAGE STROKE 


next pitch he bunted hard right at the 
charging Lanier, who overran the ball 
for Garr's first of four hits that night, 
the third game this year he has collect- 
ed that many. The next time up. Garr 
singled off Perry's leg on a two-strike 
count, and seconds later he was doing a 
hop. skip and jump around the bases 
when Henry Aaron hit his 600th career 
homer. 

Ever since Garr. a 5' II". 185-pound 
left-handed batter, hit ".500 and change" 
at G rambling College (it was .568. which 
is a lot of breakage ). his hitting and run- 
ning — if not his fielding — have had the 
Atlanta organization drooling. Says Aar- 
on. "They claim Mantle had speed. But 
Ralph gets down to first as fast as any- 
body I've ever seen." 

Garr’s speed has become something 
of a problem for Aaron. "I like to con- 
centrate when I'm batting." he says, "but 
the pitchers throw over to first five and 
six times to keep Ralph close. That 
breaks my concentration." Aaron also 
sees more outside pitches than usual, 
since catchers want to be in throwing po- 
sition if Garr tries to steal. 

The Braves have taken advantage of 
Garr's speed, entering into an agreement 
w ith Warner Brothers Inc., and its agent, 
the Licensing Corporation of America, 
for exclusive rights to nickname their 
new star Road Runner II. "Our con- 
tract with the Braves makes Ralph the 
first licensed nickname to our knowledge 
anywhere in the world," says LCA chair- 
man Jay Eminent. The contract also 
makes it illegal for any other athlete to 
use the nickname. Urged on by the man- 
agement. Atlanta fans squeak "Beep! 
Beep!" when Garr reaches base. 

Although he stole 63 and 39 bases 
in his last two years at Richmond, 
where he twice led the International 
League in batting (.329 and .386), he 
has not run much this season. "I 
don’t see any sense when I've got 
Aaron and Cha Cha [Orlando Cepcda] 
behind me." he says. "My job is get- 
ting to first. Those two can worry 


about the rest." Even at that he has sto- 
len five bases in eight attempts. 

Garr was supposed to challenge con- 
verted Shortstop Sonny Jackson for the 
center-field job. but he became the reg- 
ular leftfielder when Rico Carty, last 
year's National League batting cham- 
pion. broke his leg playing in the Do- 
minican League. Garr played in the same 
league and finished with the best av- 
erage ever recorded there, .457. Accord- 
ing to Paul Richards, vice-president of 
the Braves. Carty may not return as a 
regular this season. "We can't risk it if 
he isn't fully recovered," Richards says. 
"When Carty is ready we will decide 
on a new lineup. 1 wouldn't he at all sur- 
prised to see Garr lead the world in hit- 
ting. We knew last year he was a big- 
league hitter. Even w ithout his speed he 
would be good. But the speed gives him 
a chance to be a superstar. His fielding 
kept him at Richmond." Garr’s fielding 
is not all that bad. Third Base Coach 
Jim Busby and Aaron have worked with 
him. He is not as aggressive in the field 
as he is at bat and he still makes men- 
tal errors, but these should be eliminated 
in time. 

Even if he keeps his batting average 
up. Garr. who is 25. is ineligible for 
Rookie of the Year honors because he 
has had major league trials the past three 
seasons. He was drafted in the third 
round in 1967. but Garr thinks he would 
have gone higher if anybody had be- 
lieved his Grambling batting figures. 
"They looked at my college average and 
thought it was a joke," he says. "They 
must have thought the pitchers were 
throwing underhanded. They got me 
cheaper than I was worth. I had the cre- 
dentials but 1 didn't get the big money. 
I am the sole support of my family and 
I want to get paid." 

Garr was a holdout this spring, but 
Richards says. "He signed and I don't 
consider him a problem." One of eight 
children from a Ruston. La. family. Garr 
is supporting his mother, his father and 
three of his brothers as well as his wife. 
Ruby, a senior at Grambling, and their 
2'/2-year-old daughter. Shorta. "When it 
comes time to sign," Garr says, "they 
act like I batted .100. I look at my av- 
erage and I think I'm Superman." 

Remarkably, Garr is a bad-ball hit- 
ter. but he always seems to make con- 
tact — just three strikeouts in 95 at bats. 
No power swinger, he has been pep- 
pering infields and outfields with every 
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kind of single imaginable, including a 
130-foot drag bunt to right. "Nothing 
is impossible." he says when people ask 
him if he is going to hit .400 forever. 
"I'll just wait for my ability to show 
what I can do. Sometimes I even sur- 
prise myself." Beep! Beep! 


THE WEEK 

by RON FINIRITE 


Mi PA QT 8rcal cx PC‘--'ations 
I \ L LnU I for the mono a mono be- 
tween Cy Young Award w inners Tom Scaver 
of sa w york and Bob Gibson of st. loois 
collapsed into a brief encounter, the Mets 
clobbering Gibson with 10 hits and seven 
runs in 3 a s innings. They won 12-2. It was 
Gibson's earliest trip to the showers in near- 
ly four years. Bolstered by some hot hitting 
from platooning First Basemen Ed Kranc- 
pool and Donn Clendcnon, New York went 
on to sweep the four-game scries with the 
Cards and climb into first place. The Cardi- 
nals' Joe Torre had his season-long hitting 
streak stopped at 22 games by these same 
Mets, but he did not sulk for long. "I hope I 
hit in the next 1 00 games," he said. He went 0 
for 2 the next day against Montreal, a team 
that plays well but not often. The Expos 
squeezed in only 15 games in April, fisc of 
them at home. Chicago's Billy Williams, who 
had been lagging lately, watched an 18-min- 
utc movie on the game's greatest hitters. 
Asked afterward to name a favorite, he re- 
plied. "I have to take Williams." He added 
quickly. "I mean Ted Williams." Maybe he 
should have meant Billy. He turned around 
on Saturday against Philadelphia and hit 
two home runs and a double and batted in 
four runs. Phillies Manager Frank Lucchesi 
docs not sec many movies, but he docs listen 
to the radio. On the way to the ball park he 
heard a broadcaster say that the Cubs' John- 
ny Callison had a hot bat. He had left-handed 
Chris Short walk lefty Callison to get to the 
right-handed Ken Rudolph with two men on. 
The nonpercentage move worked. Rudolph 
bounced into a tag out. Pittsburgh's Willie 
Stargcll hit his 1 1 th home run in a 7-5 loss to 
the Dodgers, setting a major league record 
for the month of April. 

NY 13-8 PITT 14-10 MONT 9-7 
ST. L 14-11 CHI 10-13 PHIL 7-14 


NL WEST 

cisco's Bobby Bonds, explaining the Gi- 
ants' speedy start. Few have contributed 
more than Bonds, who hit seven home runs 


and seven doubles and batted .363 for April. 
The two w ho have contributed the least late- 
ly have been Pitchers Juan Marichal and 
Gaylord Perry. Marichal failed to finish his 
last three starts and Perry his last two dur- 
ing the month. It was Perry who gave up 
Hank Aaron's 600th home run, but the Gi- 
ants beat Atlanta anyway on Willie Mays’ 
lOth-inning single. "He's a spoiler," said 
Aaron. "It was supposed to be my night." 
It was Aaron's week. He had four homers 
and now is at 603. The Houston Astros en- 
joyed their best April ever, winning 1 1 games. 
And they started May with a 3-1 win over 
the Mets behind Larry Dicrkcr's continued 
strong pitching. Walter Alston managed his 
2,717th regular-season game for the Dodg- 
ers, thereby breaking the team longevity rec- 
ord held by Wilbert Robinson, but he lost— 
to the Braves, 7-2— the 1. 21 3th time that 
has happened to him. Cincinnati finally 
showed signs of life, winning four games in 
a row before losing to the Giants. The Reds 
avenged that loss the next day when Don 
Gullett pitched and won, 3-2. Gullett is the 
only Reds pitcher to finish a game this sea- 
son, and he came within one out against 
the Giants of making it all the way a sec- 
ond time, san Ditco First Baseman Nate 
Colbert said he would rather play in New' 
York and Montreal "before all those big 
crowds" than at home "in that big, beau- 
tiful ballpark with all those empty scats." 
Preston Gomez, his manager, said, "We 
have enough problems without his saying 
something like that." 

SF 19-6 ATL 12-11 LA 13-13 
HOUS 12-13 CIN 9-13 SO S-18 


AL EAST wi,,,:; 


SIIINGTON Ted 
'Yilliams had trouble 
finding the silver fining. His Senators lost 
four in succession to the White Sox, his cen- 
tcrfieldcr was olT for Barcelona, his star slug- 
ger had only two home runs and his oncc- 
dcpendablc relief pitchers gave up 10 runs 
in one l7'-’;)-inning stretch. The one bright 
note: Jerry Jancski singled against the White 
Sox for the first hit by a Washington pitch- 
er this season. Detroit Manager Billy Mar- 
tin had his problems, too. One of his pitch- 
ers— he wouldn't say w hich one — w as caught 
guzzling a beer on the team bus after an 8- 
I loss to Kansas City. " That will be S200,” 
Martin called back to the offender. Beer, 
he later explained, is permissible in the club- 
house but not on the team bus after an 8-1 
loss to Kansas City. And speaking of loss- 
es to Kansas City, the oncc-invinciblc Bal- 
timore Orioles had beaten the Royals 23 
straight times before last Friday, when they 
lost to them 5-4 on a single by 140-pound 
Fred Patck. The loss dropped the Orioles 
out of first place. Worse, Baltimore lost to 
the Royals again on Saturday, boston sur- 
v ived a triple play by Milwaukee and moved 


to the top of the division. “It was dumb base- 
running on my part," explained the Red 
Sox’ George Scott, who converted an or- 
dinary double play into three outs by hes- 
itating between third and home. "Yes," said 
Manager Eddie Kasko, "I spoke to him 
about it. Rather vocally, I might add." new 
york was profiting from some gritty pitch- 
ing by Steve Kline, a most reluctant ace. 
"To say I'm the ace . . . well, who am I kid- 
ding?" he said. Cleveland finished the 
month in last place and was put up for 
sale. Asking price: $9 million. 

BOST 14-8 BALT 13-9 WASH 12-12 

NY 10-11 OET 10-12 CLEV 8-15 

A I \A/rOT The Oakland A's had 
ML VVLO I everything going for 
them but fans. The team was in first place, 
and in 21-ycar-old Vida Blue it had the win- 
ningest pitcher in baseball. Yet four games 
with the World Champion Baltimore Ori- 
oles drew only 19,929 into big Oakland Col- 
iseum. Blue shut out the Orioles on four 
hits before 6,998 people, then after three 
days' rest beat Cleveland 3- 1 with 7,245 in 
attendance. Since his opening-day loss to 
the Senators, he has won six games, three 
by shutout. Down south the California An- 
gels drew 42,651 spectators for Detroit and 
Bat Night. Many of them were still in the 
parking lot when the Tigers jumped on 
Angel starter Rudy May for four runs. 
Detroit won 7-4. American League Cy 
Young Award winner Jim Perry of Min- 
nesota got off to a similarly bad start 
against Boston, giving homers to the first 
two batters, Luis Aparicio and Reggie Smith. 
One hit later. Twins Manager Bill Rigncy 
marched to the mound. "You don’t re- 
mind me much of Cy Young," he said. 
But Perry stayed in and won his fourth 
game, snapping a three-game Twin losing 
streak. Cedric Tallis, the Kansas city gen- 
eral manager who almost never misses a 
game, had resolved on New Year’s Day 
that the Royals were going to beat Bal- 
timore more often in 1971. Since they had 
not beaten the Orioles at all last year and 
only once in their history, this not only 
seemed possible but proved to be when the 
Royals won Friday. Tallis, unfortunately, 
was away at a fund-raising event. Mil- 
waukee canceled batting practice on a damp 
night and then quickly succumbed to a four- 
hitter by New York's Steve Kline. Chi- 
cago’s Jay Johnstone watched Washington's 
Tom McCraw rob him twice with leaping 
catches in right field. Then Johnstone hit a 
run-scoring double past him in the same 
spot. "If he'd caught that one," said John- 
stone, "I was gonna go out there after 
him with my bat." 

OAK 18-10 CAL 14-11 KC 12-12 

CHI 10-13 MINN 10-14 MIL 9-13 


hockey Mark Mutvoy 


North Stars 
are 

the greatest 

All right, so they lost. But 
they gave Montreal a bad scare 

In the strange and wonderful Stanley 
* Cup playoffs perhaps nothing will 
prove to be more surprising than Minne- 
sota's steadfast refusal to roll over and 
play dead for the Montreal Canadiens. 
Montreal's opening seven-game triumph 
over defending champion Boston was 
electrifying enough. That the Canadiens 
then were extended to six games by the 
North Stars, fourth-place finishers in an 
expansion division that had never be- 
fore won a single playoff game from an 
East team, was unreal. But it has been 
that kind of spring in hockey: a team 
wins big and then loses the next game 
so miserably that it seems to be another 
club entirely. 

Consider the North Stars, down 3-2 
to Montreal last week but, on the eve 
of what proved to be the final game, be- 
having as if the mighty Canadiens were 
in trouble. Which they very nearly were. 

Although they were only one defeat 
away from a four-month vacation with- 
out pay. the Stars were loose. Bill Golds- 
worthy and Jean-Paul Parise were off 
in a playroom trying to master the game 
of Ping-Pong so they could challenge 
the Chinese. Bobby Rousseau and Jude 
Drouin were at a pool table giving poor 
imitations of Minnesota Fats. Goalie 
Gump Worslcy was on the phone, as 
usual, and Lou Nanne was thinking 
about a moneymaking scheme — green 
hockey pucks. 

"Worried?" said Rousseau. "Not us. 
I'd say the Canadiens are the team that's 
worried right now. 1 don't believe the 
Canadiens thought too much about the 
North Stars before this series began. 
Now I kind of think they know we are 
not a bunch of pushovers." 

The Canadiens had routed Minnesota 


7-2 in the first game, but then, pow! In 
the second game Minnesota chased the 
host team right out of the Forum and 
onto St. Catherine’s Street, winning 6- 
3. The Canadiens, however, recovered 
to take the next game by the same score 
at Bloomington. Minn., after which the 
North Stars retaliated by winning 5-2. 
It was enough to shake a Habitant's faith 
in the truth he learned at his mother's 
knee: mortgage the maison on Montreal 
in the playoffs. "None of us realized 
they were that good," said Canadien For- 
ward Peter Mahovlich. 

Rousseau, who played with Montreal 
for nine years before moving to Min- 
nesota this season, attempted an expla- 
nation of the abrupt turnabouts. "Al- 
though hockey basically is a team game,” 
Rousseau said, "it is a game that is 
won by individuals. If one of our play- 
ers gives 10 r ; more some game and one 
of their players gives I0 r t less, then that's 
a 20 r i difference and just enough to 
win a game instead of losing it." What 
makes a player give 10 r ; more or less 
in a game? "Tradition, pride, insecurity, 
emotion and greed.” Rousseau said. 

Before the fifth game back at the Fo- 
rum last Tuesday night, the Canadiens 
suddenly had new feelings about the 
troublesome young expansionists. "Now 
the pressure is on us," said Henri Ri- 
chard. "I wasn't nervous at any time dur- 
ing the Boston series. Even in the seventh 
game I wasn't nervous because if we 
lost, at least we were supposed to lose. 
Against the North Stars it has turned 
around. We are the ones under pressure." 

Richard started Montreal to a 6-1 vic- 
tory that night when, before a face-off, 
he directed Mahovlich to stand at a cer- 
tain spot to the right of Minnesota Goal- 
ie Ccsare Maniago. Richard won the 
draw, deftly rolled the puck onto Ma- 
hovlich’s stick, and Peter scored instant- 
ly. "1 was shaking all night," Richard 
said, "Maybe it didn't show, but I was." 

Still, the North Stars were not dead 
yet, and when they skated onto the ice 
at the Met back in Bloomington for the 
sixth game Thursday night, it sounded 
as though all Minnesota was in the 
stands. The Canadiens executed a neat 
tactical maneuver by appearing on ice 
at the same instant, thereby sparing 
themselves a round of standing boos. 

The game was a rouser. and with two 
minutes to play, with Montreal leading 3- 
2. the message board suddenly flashed: 
NORTH STARS ARE THE GREATEST ANY- 


WHERE. The Met crowd, easily the nois- 
iest in hockey, stood and proved it for 
three minutes as debris was cleared from 
the ice. Then, with 1:46 to play, Ma- 
niago left his cage for a sixth attacker. 

But the North Stars could not pen- 
etrate the Canadiens' defense. The sec- 
onds ticked away. Three . . . two . . . 
one. Hold it! The puck was in the net be- 
hind Ken Dryden. Ted Hampson had 
scored. The North Stars were charging 
onto the ice — deliriously waving their 
sticks. They had tied it up. The fans 
were standing and hugging each other. 
Wait! The green light was on — not the 
red light. The green light signals the end 
of a game— and the red light cannot be 
illuminated after the green light has 
Hashed on. "No goal, no goal," said Ref- 
eree Bill Friday, waving his hands. The 
North Stars protested for a moment, 
then slowly skated over to congratulate 
the Canadiens. 

"Minnesota gave us a tougher series 
than the Bruins," declared Sam Pollock, 
the general manager of the Canadiens. 
Actually, Pollock had a tougher series 
than the players; a non-flyer, he had driv- 
en the 1 ,250 miles between Montreal and 
Bloomington four times. 

Most of the Canadiens privately were 
cheering for Chicago rather than New 
York in that other seesaw semifinal se- 
ries, because they like the playing facil- 
ities of Chicago Stadium better than 
Madison Square Garden's. "The Chi- 
cago ice is very smooth — almost as 
smooth as the Minnesota ice, which is 
the smoothest in the NHL." says Mon- 
treal Defenseman J. C. Tremblay. 
"When you shoot the puck against the 
boards in Chicago," says Terry Harper, 
another defenseman, "it always comes 
out the same way.” 

The Montreal players do not like the 
New York ice because, as Peter Ma- 
hovlich says. "It's too soft, and when 
you're big and fat like me you tend to 
sink into it.” They don't like the Gar- 
den boards, either, claiming that uneven- 
ness behind the goals occasionally sends 
the puck out in front of the net when nor- 
mally it would stay behind. 

And what about the Montreal ice? 
"It used to be the best in the league." 
says Tremblay, "but now it's too bumpy. 
It’s very hard to make a good, flat pass 
on the Forum ice these days. You get 
chippy, bumpy ice when you hose down 
the surface the afternoon of a game. 
They do that all the time in Boston, 
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and now they’ve been doing it at the 
Forum, loo.” And what about the Mon- 
treal boards? “They’re pretty dead,” 
Harper says, “and the puck won't go 
around too well because they're sort of 
squared in the corners." 

Conditions aside, one thing that has 
irritated Montreal throughout the play- 
offs has been talk about "those lucky 
Canadicns” and "that lucky Dryden." 
"When you work hard.” says Jean Be- 
liveau. "you get the luck. When you 
say you don’t have any luck, you arc say- 
ing you did not work.” 

Dryden says luck, particularly for a 
goaltender. is predicated upon skill. 
“They say I'm lucky if I stop a screen 
shot or a deflection, but that's not the 
case. Good goalies are not lucky. They 
recogni/e situations. They sec the pos- 
sibility of a deflection and then spread 
themselves out to cover as much of the 
net as possible. They sec a screen shot 
the first few feet and then move to the 
spot where they figure it will be. That's 
not luck. And it's not luck when a shoot- 
er misses what looks like a certain goal. 
Maybe the shooter remembers suddenly 
that the goalie got over very fast to get 
his shot the last time, so this time he rush- 
es his shot and misses it. The goalie has 
done his job. that’s all." 

Dryden and the Canadiens undeniably 
were lucky on Sunday afternoon, howev- 
er, when their preferred opponents in the 
final round — the Black Hawks — beat the 
Rangers 4 2 in the seventh game of a sc- 
ries that had put absolutely no one to 
sleep. Three times Chicago and New 
York played into overtime and it was 
Bobby Hull who killed New York's 
hopes for its first Stanley Cup in 31 years. 

Hull's first lethal blow of the week 
fell on Tuesday, with the teams tied 2-2 
in games and 2 2 on the scoreboard of 
a sudden-death overtime. It was a per- 
fect facc-off play, with Center Pit Mar- 
tin working the puck back to Hull, who 
in turn drilled a low drive into the cor- 
ner to the left of Goalie Ed Giacomin. 
Then, with the teams tied 3-3 in games 
and the score 2 2 in the third period on 
Sunday. Hull won the series for the Black 
Hawks with an almost identical goal. 
This time Lou Angotti. replacing the in- 
jured Martin, drew the face-off to Hull, 
and Bobby fired again. The puck was 
past Giacomin before he could move. 

And as the finals opened in Chicago 
the players were keeping the mortgage 
money in their pockets. end 
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If you appreciate a fine piece 
of equipment, you’ll go for the 
new Kodak lnstamatic®X-90 cam- 
era. It’s the most automatic auto- 
matic of them all. 

Justdrop in the film cartridge. 
The X-90 automatically advances 
the film to frame #1, and to the 
next frame after each picture. Aim 
at a subject — the electric eye 
automatically computes and sets 
the exposure. Flash exposure is 


set automatically as you focus. 
Signals in the viewfinder light 
up automatically when you need 
to use flash, or when you need 
tochange the magicube (the 
new flash that doesn’t need 
flash batteries). 

See the Kodak Instamatic 
X-90 camera at your photo 
dealer's. With fast f/2.8 Ektar 
lens, it’s less than $145. You’ll 
agree, it’s the Automatic-est. 


KODAK MAKES YOUR PICTURES COUNT 


Kodak 


bridge / Charles Goren 


Cor the first time in the history of the 
* event, there are six teams represent- 
ing five international zones competing 
for the Bermuda Bowl, symbol of the 
World Team Championship now getting 
under way in Taiwan. Also for the first 
time, two of these teams are ours, mak- 
ing North America the favorite to re- 
tain the bowl that the Dallas Aces cap- 
tured last year in Stockholm after a 16- 
ycar American victory drought. 

Primed by an overwhelming win in 
the national Vanderbilt Cup champion- 
ship (SI, April 12), the Dallas team, 
now known formally as The Aces, is ex- 
pected to put up a strong defense of its 
world title. Our second North American 
entry, a team spearheaded by seasoned 
Lew Mathc with experienced interna- 
tionalist Lee Hazcn as nonplaying cap- 
tain, is considered by many to be al- 
most as strong, despite a disappointing 
Vanderbilt showing. 

But this is not to suggest that an Amer- 
ican triumph on May 16, the day of the 
world championship finals, is a sure 
thing. Of the remaining four contenders, 
only Brazil and the host Far East team 
can be regarded as true long shots. Both 
France and Australia, the newcomer to 
the scene, must be conceded a chance 
to upset either or both American teams 
on a head-to-head basis. 

On paper the French look very impres- 
sive, especially with the return to action 
of Pierre Jals and Roger Tr6zel, once ac- 
claimed as Europe's most formidable 
pair. One might select them to take it all, 
except for the fact that in the past the 
French have frequently turned out to be 
no more than paper tigers. 


NORTH 
K 2 
8 5 4 3 
A 10 4 
A 8 4 2 


WEST 

♦ J 8 

V Q 9 7 6 2 

♦ K 9 7 

♦ 093 


EAST 

♦ A 9 3 
y J 10 

♦ 08632 

♦ 10 6 5 


SOUTH 

♦ O 10 7 6 5 4 

y A K 

♦ J 5 

♦ K J 7 


Contract : 4 spades 
Opening lead : 6 of hearts 


One ace to trump in Taiwan 


If there is to be an upset of the Amer- 
icans, I'll be a sentimentalist and sug- 
gest that the Australians are the knaves 
to watch in Taipei. This is the Aussies’ 
first Bermuda Bowl try, although they 
have twice participated in the World 
Team Olympiad, the quadrennial alter- 
nate to the world championships. In fact, 
Australia looked like a surprise finalist 
in the 1968 Olympiad until the late-round 
illness of one of its best players, Dick 
Cummings, caused the team to lose its 
momentum. 

Since then a young third pair has been 
added to the squad, Jim and Norma 
Borin, the first married couple ever to 
take part in the Bermuda Bowl event. 
(Norma becomes the third woman to 
play for the world title, preceded by Hel- 
en Sobel in 1937, '57 and '60 and Dor- 
othy Hayden in 1 965.) Cummings is back, 
along with Dennis Howard and Roelof 
Smilde. And finally there is Australia's 
best player, one to be reckoned with, 
Tim Seres. • 

Bridge experts have long been im- 
pressed by the brilliance of Seres' play. 
As an example, consider the deal shown 
below, taken from a match in which 
the Aussies defeated a powerful Ameri- 
can team that toured Australia last year. 

In one room Australia's North-South 
pair tried to make three no trump from 
the North hand. East opened a diamond. 
North took West's king with the ace, 
led a heart to dummy and a spade to 
the king and ace. East continued with 
another low diamond, leaving West with 
a third diamond to return if later he 
was able to win a trick. Declarer played 
the percentages when he came to his 
hand w ith a club and took a losing finesse 
to West's jack of spades, but the con- 
tract was defeated. 

At the other table, Americans Rob- 
ert Jordan and Arthur Robinson reached 
the more comfortable contract of four 
spades, played from the South hand. Jor- 
dan, the declarer, won the heart lead, 
played a spade to the king, taken by 
East's ace and won the heart return. He 
crossed to dummy's club ace in order 


to take the same losing spade finesse, 
but when Seres, who was sitting West, 
won with his jack, he was hard put to 
find an effective lead from this position: 

NORTH 

♦ 

y s 5 

♦ A 10 4 

♦ 8 4 2 


y 

♦ <1 8 6 3 2 

♦ 10 6 

SOUTH 

♦ <17 6 5 

y 

♦ J 5 

♦ K J 

A club lead would solve South's prob- 
lems and let him make five odd when 
the clubs split and gave him a parking 
place for his losing diamond. A heart 
return, which would be ruffed by South, 
would enable declarer to cash the club 
king and lead the jack to establish dum- 
my's fourth club for a diamond discard. 
And finally a low diamond return would 
be ducked to East's queen as South 
dumped the jack, unblocking for a later 
diamond finesse that would succeed even 
if South did not bother to play a win- 
ning squeeze. 

But the commentators had no sooner 
completed this analysis, deciding that 
Jordan was sure to make the hand, when 
Seres made a stunning lead, the king of 
diamonds. Now it did not matter what 
declarer did. he could not make the con- 
tract. If he won and took the club finesse, 
he would go down one. losing two 
spades, a diamond and a club. If de- 
clarer won and returned a diamond to- 
ward his jack instead. East would put 
up the queen and return a club through 
declaref's K-J. also for down one. Final- 
ly, if declarer refused to win the ace of 
diamonds, a second diamond lead would 
produce the same result. And that is 
the kind of play that can turn the tables 
in a world championship. *nd 


WEST 

♦ 

y Q97 

♦ K 9 7 

♦ <1 9 
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Chevrolet Caprice. Looks and rides like twice the price. 


Remember, buckling. your seal and shoulder belts is an idea you can lire with. 


Caprice is as complete and 
luxurious as you’d expect it to be. 

And nowhere near what you’d 
expect it to cost. 

For instance, it gives you thick 
foam cushioning to sit on. 

More room to get very 
comfortable in. 

Standard front power disc 


brakes for excellent straight-line 
stopping. 

A new double-panel roof that’s 
been acoustically engineered 
to give you a lot more peace of 
ear. 

A longer wheelbase and new 
suspension to smooth you over 
rough places. 


Plus a new power ventilation 
system to refresh you constantly. 
By pulling outside air inside — 
even when the car’s standing 
still and the windows are up. 

’71 Caprice by Chevrolet. All 
it looks to be. 

For nowhere near what it looks 
to be. 
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Model. UIim. lop to bottom 760601, 
76111 1, 760701, 761601, 762701, 761101. 


There are only six 

s 25 electric watches made in the free world. 
TIMEX makes them all. 


'\l 


And all give you 
electric accuracy. All give 
you the convenience of a 
watch that never needs 
winding. All are water 
and dust resistant. All 
have a beautiful price. 
Just $25. 

And you can have 
just about any of them 
with an automatic 
calendar for just $30. 

YouVe been waiting 
for an electric watch at 
an affordable price? 
YouVe got it. 

The Electric TIMEX. 

It never needs winding. 



pro football / Tex Mau/e 


This spring isn’t very green 


Four minor league teams in Texas are playing when nobody else is, and 
although history is being made, the same can't be said about money 



SAL OLIVAS OF SAN ANTONIO TOROS GETS SET TO THROW A PASS IN SEASON OPENER 


It must have seemed like fail came real 
* early to Texas this year. On April 25 
the San Antonio Toros, who may well 
be the best pro football team in the coun- 
try outside of the NFL, began their sea- 
son by whomping the Fort Worth Braves 
38-21. It was the first game of the Trans- 
American League, a spring pro football 
league composed of Dallas (the Rock- 
ets, not the Cowboys), Texarkana, Fort 
Worth and San Antonio, which barely 
makes it Trans-Texas. 

“You are seeing history made,” Hen- 
ry Hight, the Toros' principal owner, 
said the day of the game. In saner mo- 
ments, Hight is a partner in an auto- 
parts business in San Antonio. He has 
owned the Toros for four years, during 
which time the club has compiled a 64- 
10 record and has been perennial cham- 
pion of the Texas League, in which it 
plays, more prosaically, in the fall. 

"I think we could give an NFL team 
a good game," said Hight. “I don't say 
we could beat Baltimore at its best, but 
we'd do O.K. against some of the oth- 
ers. But they won't play us. We had a 
game lined up against the Houston Oil- 
er rookies a couple of years ago. They 
decided against it at the last moment.” 

He looked up into the stands of San 
Antonio's Northeast Stadium, where the 
game was to be played. A sprinkling of 
fans had filed in; Northeast seals 10.200 
and by game time it was roughly half 
full — at a $6 top. 

The Trans-American League is playing 
a nine-game schedule ending June 26. 
As an article in the Toros' program puts 
it, “Why?" The answer; “1) By playing 
football in the spring and early sum- 
mer, the Toros will not be competing 
with the dozens of other high school, col- 
lege and pro teams in the area. This 
lack of competition we believe will be 
reflected in larger crowds. 2) Recognition 
for the team and league. This is the first 
bona fide attempt to play spring foot- 
ball. The Toros feel this will bring added 
local, state and national attention. 3) 
For the players’ benefit. The spring sea- 
son will end at approximately the same 
time NFL camps are opening. It will 
allow the better players in the league to 
move directly on to NFL camps." 

"We got two players who will have a 
tryout with Oakland this year,” Hight 
said. “Joe Lewallcn, a defensive tackle, 
and Jerry Oliver, an offensive tackle. 1 


think they can play in the NFL. We 
don't have as many good players as the 
NFL does, but we got some just as good. 
I don't know why they call us ‘minor.’ 
Who’s to say what's minor and what's 
major? The NFL owners? What hap- 
pened to the American dream, where 
anybody can start small and build big?” 

Hight's dream is to get an NFL fran- 
chise. Failing that, he would like to ex- 
pand the Trans- American League and 
make it a third major league. "San An- 
tonio is the 15th largest city in the coun- 
try," he said. "Who’s to say we can't 
support a major league team?" 

Hight once flirted with the idea of 
jumping north of the border. “I talked 
to the commissioner of the Canadian 
League," he said. “He was interested. 
We could have worked out the travel 
all right. It could have been a hell of a 
deal. When word got out I was inter- 
ested, I must have got 100 phone calls 
from Americans in the Canadian League 
wanting to come to the Toros. But the 
owners in Canada got a little leery. They 
figured they'd get beat because I'd get 
all the Americans and they've got quotas 


on how many Americans they can use. 
I told them I'd play a quota of Cana- 
dians, but it didn't work out. What I fig- 
ured was, why should I get run out of 
my own country?" 

Despite his ambitions, Hight is no 
NFL fan. “I'd like to shoot 'em.” he 

continued 



TOROS OWNER MIGHT BEGAN AT BOTTOM 
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More than halt the people in East Europe are under thirty. When they want to know 
what's happening — they switch on Radio Free Europe. For the facts about East 
Europe and RFE, write: Radio Free Europe. Box 1969. Mt. Vernon, New York 10551 



said, meaning the owners. “We’re all 
competing for the dollar and they won’t 
play us. How good are they, anyway? I 
used to be in love with the Chicago Bears, 
and I figured when they played AFL 
clubs they'd kill 'em. But Kansas City 
murdered the Bears. 

"I’m like a mouse fighting an ele- 
phant. I try all kinds of gimmicks to 
put some butts in those seats. I offered 
O. J. Simpson SI 5.000 a game to play 
for us. He asked me did l have the mon- 
ey and I said yes. I had to say yes. even if I 
didn't. It got a lot of ink.” 

Hight has plans to get more ink when 
the Dallas Cowboys and the Houston 
Oilers play their annual exhibition game 
this summer. “They say it’s for the Tex- 
as pro championship," he said. “I'm 
going to show up on the field with my 
club suited up and say, ‘How about us?’ 
I'll buy tickets for the players if I have 
to. They can’t throw us out.” 

Many Toros have had NFL tryouts 
but only Tackle George Gaiser of Den- 
ver has made it. Quarterback Sal Oli- 
vas. who led the NCAA in total of- 
fense with New Mexico State in 1967. 
had trials with the Cowboys and the 
Bears but was turned down for med- 
ical reasons. 

"I have an undeveloped vertebra in 
my back." he says. "I’ve talked to three 
orthopedic surgeons and they say it's 
all right to play, my back is strong. May- 
be I’ll sign a waiver on a back injury 
and see if they’ll give me another shot.” 

One Toro tackle would just as soon 
stay where he is. “Every time I make a 
lot of money, my wife joins me," he 
says. “That’s no problem here.” 

Alfredo Avila, a very good defensive 
back, also wants to remain in San An- 
tonio, but his hangup is big cities. “I 
was raised in Donna, Texas," he says. 
"That’s 7,000 people. I went up to the 
Redskins for a trial and the big city 
made me nervous. So I came home." 

“We play for fun," says Jerry Bettis, 
a 5' 8", 190-pound running back. He is 
an Air Force captain stationed at Lack- 
land AFB outside San Antonio, and he 
has been in the minors for eight years. 
"The money doesn't matter," he says. 
"This is a ball.” 

The Toros and the Braves played like 
they were having one, which is a good 
thing, because they were making only 
about SI 00 a man. The football was 
crisp, quick and exciting and the fans 
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showed their appreciation by shouting — 
a bit ambiguously — "Ole!" 

Until he tired late in the game, Oli- 
vas threw very well. He had two in- 
terceptions in the second half and made 
the tackles on the interceptors, which 
can develop your vertebra. 

The Toro defensive line averages 257 
pounds a man, and it put great pres- 
sure on the Brave passers, wiping out 
one of them. Tackle Marc Allen, a wine 
salesman, has a fine initial charge plus 
moves; Lcwallen is quick; Defensive End 
Bill Grindle would probably be playing 
for Denver if he hadn't refused to have 
his congenitally deformed elbow oper- 
ated on; and Defensive End Clarence 
( Big Dog) Miles had a tryout with Green 
Bay a few years ago, but that was in 
the heyday of Willie Davis and Lionel 
Aldridge. 

George Pastcrchick. the Toros' coach, 
doubles as business manager. Lately he 
has had more to do as coach. I n the spring 
the players arc paid on shares of the gate, 
as are the officials. "A player like Sal Oli- 
vas will get. say, 2»/z shares.” Pasterchick 
says. "'A lineman may get one or a little 
more. The gate is split 75' ; for the play- 
ers, the rest for the clubs.” 

“Seven thousand, I break even," 
Hight said after the game. "Ten thou- 
sand, I make money. But this was the 
end of Fiesta Week (San Antonio's an- 
swer to Mardi Gras]. A lot of people 
were tired and they had spent a lot of 
money. If we play on Saturday night af- 
ter a normal week, we'll get the 10. 

"Why doesn't the NFL come to a 
man with experience? Like our ballplay- 
ers. They go to camp with an NFL club, 
they've been hitting, playing, they got 
experience. I'd like to have a league like 
this for owners. Teach them to lose mon- 
ey so when they come in they’re used to 
it. When I read in the paper the Toros 
were for sale, I bid for them and I had 
lots of people coming round saying they 
were good for 10. 20 thousand. Then it 
came to the nitty-gritty and there were 
maybe three, four left. Training camp 
for owners would be good. I been 
through it and I know. How come the 
NFL doesn't know that? They made mis- 
takes I could name but 1 won't.” 

Hight watched the last of the fans get 
into their cars. "Maybe next time I’ll 
let them in free and sell parking space 
for two bucks a car," he said. 

Ole? end 
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Stay wake-up 
fresh all day 


With Old Spice Stick 
Deodorant. Fast . . . 
dry . . . hard-working 
protection that 
doesn’t mess around. 
Use it in the morning 
. . . protects you 
all day. 

I" Improving your 
city's tennis 
courts just 
i might improve 
your game. 

Crocked, worn and uneven courts don't help your gome — ond don't he/p 

■ build a strong tennis program either. 

You ond your group con do something about it by talking to your school 
board, athletic director, park commission or city council. We con help with 
information on surfacing materials, costs ond qualified contractors near you. 

Send this coupon. Or write Mr. Don Dalton, Chevron Asphalt Company, 555 
Market Street. San Francisco, California 94120. 

Nome • 

I Address 

City_ State _ Zip 

Phone Number of courts needing resurfacing 

Chevron laykold" ond Grosstex" courts ore unexcelled for playability and 

■ low maintenance, ond have been the most popular indoor ond outdoor 
asphalt courts worldwide for more thon 40 years. Chevron 

Chevron Asphalt Company 
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Cherry blossom and pickerel and cotton 
and strawberry and Frisbee festivals, all 
celebrations of good spirit and the bounty 
of the land, are red-white-and-blue-letter 
days, occasions when Americans parade 
their prides and prejudices. Among the 


many traditional U.S.A. spring rites are the 
National Trout Festival in Kalkaska. Mich, 
and the World Wrist-Wrestling Cham- 
pionship in Petaluma. Calif. What follows 
are two accounts of the hokum and mer- 
riment at these vernal commemorations 


ancI tIhe Men We SiNq 
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FestIvaIs continued ■ 


A Pi aster Trout 
iN 

Worm Heaven 

by JiM HARRiSON 

I admit I woke up grousing: a lick from 
my Airedale pup Hud, named Hud to 
offend all people of good taste, did lit- 
tle to improve my mood. I reached up 
to the radio from the floor where I must 
sleep forever, since a t housand-yard tum- 
ble w hile bird hunting savaged my spine. 
A newsman was reporting the accidental 
death of Herb Shriner, my favorite boy- 
hood comedian. A girl in New York 
City once told me I talked like Herb 
Shriner. It takes many generations of 
rural indigence to make a Herb Shriner 
voice, long evenings of pinochle around 
a kerosene stove trying to pick up Chi- 
cago on a SIO radio. There was a light 



rain against the windows, and I thought 
of a statement once made by a statistics 
nut to the effect that Michigan receives 
less sunlight than any other slate. 

I walked out to the barn and tried to 
look at Lake Michigan— on a clear day, 
few though there may be. you can see 
over 30 miles, way out beyond the Man- 
itou Islands. And the hills are conceiv- 
ably full of the sound of music. Because 
of the obtuse presence of the media, I 
often think of myself as living within a 
giant, beautiful, scale-model cigarette 
commercial. I sang a few bars of It's 
Great to Live in the Great Lakes Coun- 
try. The landlord looked at me quiz- 
zically from a tool shed. I waved. No 
time for embarrassment. I was going to 
a festival. 

There appear to be a lot of small hat 
sizes around here, I say to myself, per- 
haps unfairly, entering the hotel bar in 
Kalkaska (pop. 1.475). One learns to 
mistrust locations where even a good 
hamburger is not available. But the 
drinks arc extremely large and cost only 
50<\ Getting drunk here would be punch- 
ing inflation right in the nose. The man 
sitting on the stool next to me in the 
crowded room announces himself as a 
former marine. 

“Once a marine, always a marine!" I 
reply, attempting to placate his obvious 
hostility. The same may be said of Har- 
vard graduates. They simply never let 
you forget. 

Then the marine says. "If you don't 
love it. leave it," quoting the great Merle 
Haggard tune and eyeing my rather trim 
Pancho Villa mustache. His lips are 
flecked and stained with one of those nos- 
trums used to combat stomach acid. 

“Leave what?" 

"The U.S. of A." 

“I looovve it,” I say rolling my blind 
eye counterclockwise, one of the few 
skills I picked up in college. 

“Damn ajax." he replies, drinking 
deeply. Beer drizzles dow n onto his fad- 
ed fatigue shirt. 

* ' Do you favor the cattle prod as a fish- 


ing weapon?" I say. taking out my little 
steno pad and turning to him on the 
bar stool. He shrugs and leaves. 

I reflect on the pioneer spirit and how 
it made our country what it is, and the 
odious Bumppoism that emerges for 
events like the National Trout Festival. 
The slogan of this year's festival, the 
34th annual, is “This Land Is Your 
Land — This Is My Country," which is 
typical of the sort of hysterical chau- 
vinism and contradictory rhetoric one 
finds in rural hard hats. At Jack's Sport- 
shop, where the fish in the contest are 
to be weighed in, flag decals arc for 
sale. It brings back all those articles 
I've read in the past 20 years celebrat- 
ing the sportsman as a modern 
conquistador: 

WE FIST-FOUGHT HITLLR's LUST-MAO 
LI NKER TROUT 

“It seems that I was asked to go 
up in the High Lonesome with Bob, 
Bob Sr. and Bob Jr., partners in a 
Dairy Whip-Insurance-Rcal Estate-Ka- 
pok Flailing operation in a little town 
next to the Big Woods in our state. We 
left at dawn after a hearty breakfast of 
fresh country eggs, country flapjacks, 
country bacon and country toast, all 
washed down with many cups of hot 
black java. I sal in the back of the nif- 
ty camper with the three white police 
dogs that would be used to guard us 
against those terrors of the local wood- 
lots. porcupines. The dogs were named 
Rin and Rin Tin and Rin Tin Tin to 
keep things simple. Next to a bolstered 
.375, Bob Jr. wore a machete that lie 
claimed made an excellent fish priest. 
We were towing a boat and an all-ter- 
rain vehicle and in addition had brought 
along four trail bikes, a dozen varmint 
rifles of various calibers, fishing gear and 
a case of good old snake bite medicine 
. . . yuk yuk yuk 

This might be called the brown-shoc- 
white-sock sy ndrome and is, I fear, the 
predominant attitude of fishing- and 
hunting-license buyers. 

In what might be called the town 
square of Kalkaska, except that nearly 
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all of the town is on one side and the rail- 
road tracks are on (he other, there is a 
statue. Not a Confederate general, a 
Union general, an Indian chief, a 
bronzed howitzer or a limp tank. It is a 
trout. I am told that it is a brook trout, 
and it is nearly 20 feet high. Curled and 
flexed, its enraged plaster strikes out of 
the smallish fountain at an imaginary 
giant fly. or more likely a worm dan- 
gling from worm heaven. Actually the 
fish looks like a cross between a smelt 
and a moray eel, or a sick alcw ife with 
a tinge of green creeping along the dor- 
sal and the dread death spots beginning 
to appear. 

But that is not the point. People pass- 
ing on Route 131 may glance to the 
right and see the fish and muse aloud. 
“This is fishing country." The trout is 
continually bathed by water jets, but to- 
day there is a malfunction in the foun- 
tain. I cross the street with Cliff and 
Clint to see what's wrong. Clint Walter 
is to receive the Citizen of the Year award 
and is a benign and dedicated conser- 
vationist. Cliff Kimball is the president 
of both the festival and the chamber of 
commerce and is an unabashed booster. 
It seems the pump hole for the fountain 
is filling with water and if something is 
not done immediately the electric mo- 
tor will short out. Cliff says it took 
a lot of pancake suppers to build this 
trout shrine. In small towns in Mich- 


igan, and probably elsewhere, pancake 
suppers, perch fries, ox roasts, chicken 
gizzard barbecues, square dances and 
raffles are used to raise money for stat- 
ues. PTA tea services, bank uniforms 
and school trips, like sending the senior 
class to Chicago or to Milwaukee on 
the Clipper. Anyway, the fountain is fixed 
after some tinkering. Emergency ended. 
The fountain will spray throughout the 
festival. 

The fire whistle blows and Cliff and 
Clint hasten off, both members of the 
volunteer fire department. The band- 
stand. with its red. white and blue bun- 
ting, is deserted. I climb up the steps 
and walk to the microphone. My chancel 
There is a crowd slowly assembling for 
what the program calls Youth on Pa- 
rade, with floats, pets, clowns, bands 
and attractions. I feel like the dictator 
of British Honduras and have a dark de- 
sire to bray some nonsense, such as, 
"The trout on my left is rabid" or “The 
war is over!" But I recognize my urge 
as literary and blush. 

I spot a man I watched a week ago 
in Leland snagging steelhead with gang 
hooks, a custom a bit more stealthy and 
subtle — and popular — than old-fash- 
ioned dynamite or gillnetting. 1 could 
yell at the oaf and expose him, but then 
the point would be missed on the gath- 
ering crow d, which now numbers at least 
200. Cliff mentioned that approximately 
70,000 people would be here or "in the 
area," as many as attend the Shenandoah 
Apple Festival but not nearly as many 
as are said to attend the Traverse City 
Cherry Festival. There are fibbers afoot 
in the heartland. 

It is a glorious day, the mildest open- 
ing of the trout season to come to mind. 
A few years ago 1 sat huddled on the 
banks of the Manistee with a mixture 
of snow and sleet flying in my face, my 
hands red and numb from tying on 
streamers and the guides on the rod ic- 
ing up every few casts. The first day al- 
ways seems to involve resolute masoch- 
ism; if it isn't unbearably cold, then the 
combination of rain and warmth man- 


ages to provide maximal breeding con- 
ditions for mosquitos, and they cloud 
and swarm around your head, crawl up 
your sleeves and down your neck de- 
spite the most potent and modern chem- 
icals. Early in the season the water is 
rarely clear, making wading adventure- 
some. The snags and deeper holes be- 
come invisible to a fisherman. You tend 
to forget that stretches of familiar wa- 
ter can change character within a year's 
time — last season's safe eddy below a 
pool measures a foot above the wader 
tops this spring, surely the coldest, wet- 
test foot conceivable. 

I walk over to the chamber of com- 
merce office and have coffee with Cliff. 
He is pleased pink about the weather. 
Questioned about the crowd possibilities, 
he replies obliquely. He says that Kal- 
kaska is the smallest town in Michigan 
with a full-time chamber president. He 
allows as how his duties are so press- 
ing, he docs not have time for trout fish- 
ing — perhaps a little pike fishing later 
in the season in the Upper Peninsula 
when “things slow down." I reflect on 
this. It would be hard to create a slow- 
er village. Driving around Kalkaska 
County, you are reminded of those Jon- 

conllnutd 
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athan Winters routines involving a 
hound with a bald tail sleeping near a 
gas pump and chickens scratching in a 
bare yard. But such places have an un- 
deniable charm nowadays. Much of the 
popularity of country music is, surely, 
due to nostalgia for those drowsy days 
when "We didn't have much, but we 
had fun.'* 

The village is beginning to fill. Some 
of the people are farmers in bib over- 
alls on their traditional Saturday visit 
to town with their pickups full of sacks 
of feed and groceries. But there are many 
out-of-county and out-of-state license 
plates, and the bars and restaurants are 
full. I talk to dozens of people, and their 
reasons for coming arc varied, ranging 
from "I never missed one" to "I like 
the parade" to "A chance to visit the 
home town.” 

Everyone seems to know everyone else, 
but this is the sort of camaraderie caused 
by good weather and the prospect of a 
parade. It occurs to me that nothing real- 
ly happens at a festival, no daring feats 
of excellence, but that no matter how 
artificial the point of celebration might 
be, these events provide entertainment, 
an excuse to go someplace, a break in 
what up here is the arduous process of 
making a living. Now that much of our 
countryside is less intensively agricul- 
tural. festivals compete with county fairs 
in popularity. A great number of mis- 
placed farmers have gone south to the 
factories of Flint, Grand Rapids, Lan- 
sing and Detroit, and they look for any 
excuse to return to the country with their 
aluminum campers and pale city chil- 
dren dressed in what are considered lo- 
cally as outrageous costumes. 

I decide to take a short tour of the 
streams to see how the fishermen are 
doing. There are three reasonably good 
trout rivers within 20 miles of Kalkaska: 
the small Rapid, the medium-sized 
Boardman and the large Manistee. In 
addition, inside of a two-hour drive you 
can reach the Pigeon, Sturgeon, Black, 
Au Sable, Bctsic, Platte, Pcrc Marquette 
and Pine, plus innumerable smaller 
creeks. A large stretch of the Au Sable 
has been brought back from relatively 


degenerate conditions by an organization 
called Trout Unlimited, which is the fly 
fisherman's court of last resort. This pro- 
vides adequate fishing for all but the 
most adamant whiners, among whom I 
number myself. 

I was horrified in Livingston, Mont, 
last year to hear Joe Brooks, the fa- 
mous angler, say that Michigan fishing 
was fine. After all, I had traveled nearly 
2,000 miles to hit the honey buckets. 
There is no question that the streams 
are not what they were, say, before 1955. 
The reasons are the usual ones — newly 
developed resorts, cottagers, road build- 



ers, oil interests, industrial effluents, vir- 
ulent pesticides. 

None of these need cause irrevocable 
damage, but getting government aid is 
difficult. Other forms of fishing — troll- 
ing for lake trout and coho salmon, for 
example— have a larger constituency and 
command a larger share of the money 
and the attention of the state's Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. And so, the 
charter business is booming and the boat 
manufacturers are happy. Large coho 
and Chinook are being caught in quan- 
tity, and it is difficult to begrudge their 
advocates the fun of catching them, 
though trolling seems to me a desperately 
boring form of fishing. The coho, how- 
ever, have disturbed the steelhead fish- 
ing by jamming the mouths of rivers 
emptying into Lake Michigan with 
spawning fish in their death throes. 

All the fishermen encountered on the 
Boardman complain about the warm and 
sunny weather except a young boy who 


has three nice browns about 14 inches 
apiece. Most of the anglers are using 
worms, and none flies. I drive over to 
Sharon (pop. two or three, seriously) 
on the Manistee. The story is the same — 
too much heat and light. It has often trou- 
bled me that, no matter, truly cunning 
fishermen invariably catch fish. Their 
methods must be plastic and uncon- 
strained, perhaps unsporting. During 
July and August on the Boardman, when 
1 mostly catch spiritless hatchery fish, a 
few crafty old men catch large browns 
by chumming the stream with quarts of 
grasshoppers, then placing a small hook 
to make one of the bugs a fatal meal. 
Though effective, this seems, to my way 
of thinking, a bit low. 

Ernest Hemingway fished the Board- 
man as a young man and complained 
in a letter home that the swiftness of 
the water made wading difficult. I think 
this was part of the novelist’s imagination 
because there were, even in his time, 
four dams on the last 20 miles approach- 
ing Traverse City. The final two-mile 
stretch is now murky and exudes a 
shameful stench. And it is not simply a 
matter of saying that things "aren't what 
they used to be," which is neither help- 
ful nor interesting. I am privately in fa- 
vor of the death penalty for any form 
of pollution not speedily rectified. If you 
are keen on trout fishing, I advise that 
you log thousands of hours a summer 
because the signs, short of radical eco- 
logical surgery, point to its demise. 

When I return from my streamside 
tour around noon. Kalkaska is choked 
with people, though a wombat most as- 
suredly can choke on a single kernel of 
corn, and I have no idea how many peo- 
ple there are. I park in a shady resi- 
dential district and walk the five or six 
blocks to the center of town. The lawns 
are neat, the houses modest but in good 
repair. What do people do? Take in each 
other's laundry and throw festivals? Our 
land is full of incomprehensible wonder, 
and naysayers should be raspberried. 

On Main Street. Cliffis up on the band- 
stand in a boater and a string tie. Hank 
Snow ’s country music blares from a pub- 
lic-address system that tweets and howls 
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and screeches, drowning out the lyrics. 
Cliff makes some garbled announce- 
ments. He is a mixture of booster and 
carnival barker. I remember he once 
lured the International Sled Dog Races 
to Kalkaska for the slow winter months. 

Perhaps in an age heavily flavored with 
the artificial and the often very distant 
spectator sport, a celebration of trout 
or dog is a good thing despite the heavy 
dosage of sheer hokum. A Silent Ma- 
jority spring rite laced with streaks of 
yokel patriotism. 

In front of the hardware store there 
is a kindly old man who tells me that 
many years ago a rainbow weighing over 
20 pounds, caught at Bailey's Rapids, 
won the contest. Bailey's Rapids is a 
stretch of the upper Manistee near Fife 
Lake and not far from town. 1 have 
fished the area with some eagerness. It 
is unlikely that this fast, shallow stretch 
of water can offer good fishing much 
longer: too many cabins have been built 
on its banks in the past decade. The wa- 
ters will inevitably degenerate from seep- 
ing septic tanks. 

I feel melancholy reading the Official 
Program, which announces such events 
as a canoe race, a children's fishing der- 
by, the opening of a midway, a horse 
race, a Grand Royal Parade and one 
last item, a Buick Opel Paint-In. I plan 
avoiding the latter but allow my mind 
to revolve wildly around its possibilities. 

I begin to think numbly of the many 
small communities in Michigan that 
throw one sort of festival or another to 
draw dollars before winter sets in. (Cli- 
mate may soon be no hindrance; a few 
months ago there was a snowmobile fes- 
tival.) We have a Bean Queen, a Straw- 
berry Queen, a Cherry Queen, a Smoked 
Pickerel Queen, an Alpenfesl Queen and 
a Red Flannel Queen from Cedar 
Springs, whom I am to meet later to- 
day. The new Trout Queen is Pal Chris- 
tian, an appropriate name for a lovely 
girl from the north country. I wonder if 
in the swine provinces of Iowa they have 
a Pig Queen. Or if somewhere in our 
country there is a simple Queen Queen. 
And do they have Queens in England 
other than the honest-to-God one? 


At lunch there are many local poli- 
ticians, and virtually everyone is ap- 
plauded and gets an award except me. 
The fried trout is good. Fred Bear of 
Bear Archery is announced King of the 
Festival, and there is a hearty round of 
applause for King Fred and Queen Pat. 
who sit together in purple robes with 
bright yellow paper crowns. Fred Bear 
has slain elephant, grizzly, polar bear 
and Cape buffalo with bow and arrow; 
he looks gaunt and fatigued, like a mem- 
ber of displaced nobility or an actual sul- 
tan at a Shriner convention. 

There is an interminable speech by a 
state fish-and-gamc department repre- 
sentative. He says that statistics show 
Americans spend more on outdoor rec- 
reation than they do on the Vietnam 
War. The comparison is boggling. We 
are told his department is doing a •’yeo- 
man's job" taking care of the resources 
that the "Omnipotent Being" and 
"mother nature" have given us. 

During the Grand Royal Parade. I 
count 56 floats. Floats represent some- 
thing truly inscrutable in our culture, 
and you may want to draw some con- 
clusions of your own from this sam- 
pling: the Sheriff of Lake County, King 
Fred and Queen Pal. a state senator, a 
team of sled dogs, three mobile homes 
(just plain mobile homes), a church bus 
with a banner proclaiming heaven or 
bus-t, an old car, the National Ice and 
Snow Queen, a garden tractor with an 
STP sticker, an old plow, three marines, 
a large papier-mache Holy Bible, the 
Kalkaska Sno-Packers (snowmobile 
club), the Missaukee County Dairy Prin- 
cess, a posse mounted on horseback, the 
Liars Club. 

1 walk to Jack's to check on the fish 
entered in the contest. A Reverend Glick 
has entered a fine steclhcad. and there 
are several good catches of browns, 
though one entry is suspiciously uniform 
and might have been caught at a plant- 
ed trout pond. (When the dog days of 
August arc around and the fishing is 
slow, it is great sport sneaking through 
the woods and poaching private ponds. 
1 usually take along a bottle of whiskey 
for courage.) Looking at the pastor's 


steel head it occurs to me that an en- 
ergetic and expert fisherman could catch 
in one day coho, Chinook, steelhead, 
rainbow, lake brown and brook trout 
within 50 miles of Kalkaska. 

While driving home after a fine, 
though terribly honky concert by Hank 
Snow, I begin to dream about what the 
caddis hatch w ill be like this year. I open 
the car window and restructure Carl 
Sandburg by yelling "The People, No!" 
into the American night. Then I become 
humble, remembering a few weeks before 
blowing a cast to a world-record tarpon 
that was hanging still in a clear green 
pool not 30 feet from the boat. This is 
akin to missing the TV across the living 
room with a shotgun loaded with No. 8 
birdshot. My partner and quasi-guide 
screamed and threw a pet until I be- 
came a small, very warm blob of mo- 
lasses on the boat seat. I would return 
to Big Pine Key only in a full Groucho 
Marx mask. 

The night is unseasonably warm for 
April, perfect for the spring absurdity 
that I had just w itnessed. Tomorrow Kal- 
kaska can count its change in peace. Ev- 
erything has been talked about except 
the lowly trout. It may as well have 
been a Frisbee Gala, but that is held in 
July in Copper Harbor. 
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ARTisTs iN tIhe Peanut GaIIery 


by RosAlyN DrexIer 

Bill Soberanes, a columnist for the Argus- 
Courier, recalls the first wrist-wrestling 
contest in Petaluma, Calif. “It was held 
in Mike Gilardi's bar." he says. "A qui- 
et place, damp and shady like a cellar, 
illuminated for the occasion by a single 
250-watt light bulb. It was back in 
1953. The building should have been pre- 
served as a landmark, but now we have 
a branch of the Bank of America where 
Mike’s bar used to be. Jack Homel. a 
trainer for the Detroit Tigers, was va- 
cationing here at the time, and we in- 
duced him to grapple with Oliver Kull- 
bcrg. a 200-pound rancher who was sup- 
posed to be the strongest man in So- 
noma County. The match went on for 
three minutes; the ref called it a draw. 
The table collapsed under their weight." 
Genesis. 

Arm-to-arm combat. Sweat and vi- 
olent bursts of energy. Right arms 
pumped full of blood, biceps bulging 
out of short-sleeved shirts. The site of 
the present championship is the Veterans 
Memorial Building, a cavernous old hall 
in the hen house of America. Petaluma, 
self-proclaimed Egg Capital of the 
World. And now exalted by the public 
proclamation of Governor Ronald Rea- 
gan ("Be it known by all these present 
. . .”) as the Wrist-Wrestling Capital 
of the World, too. The city is a mccca 
by default, since it is the only place the 
wrist-wrestling championships have ever 
been held. 

The wrist wrestler’s motto is "Raw 
Strength and Courage," but the fact is 
that anyone with an arm and opposable 
thumb can take part in the sport. In Mil- 
lion Dollar Legs, a 1932 film featuring 
Jack Oakic, W. C. Fields, Ben Turpin 
and Hugh Herbert, the affairs of the na- 
tion were settled by w rist w restling: Hugh 


Herbert, Secretary of the Treasury, was 
matched against W. C. Fields, the Pres- 
ident (stutterer vs. mutterer). Herbert 
lost. In The Old Man and the Sea, the 
old man grappled for something like 24 
hours with an opponent in a Cuban bar — 
certainly nothing like the slambang 
bursts at Petaluma. Charles Schulz, cre- 
ator of the comic strip Peanuts, made 
Petaluma’s barroom competition inter- 
nationally famous by sending Snoopy 
to enter the championship a couple years 
ago. Snoopy was disqualified because 
he did not have a thumb. 

Veterans Memorial Building. 1094 Pe- 
taluma Blvd. South, seals 3,000 and is 
spotlessly clean. You could cat off the 
floors— or the walls and ceiling if you 
happen to be a human fly. A few hours 
before the wrist-wrestling matches, a 
group of war mothers gathers, smelling 
of lavender and Johnson's Baby Powder, 
wearing patriotic red, white and blue 
pompons on their shoulders. It is ap- 
parently their regular meeting. They sit 
on baby-blue foldingchairs. White cones 
in the ceiling shed soft light on them 
through circular metal grids. I come 
upon the women in my search for the 
wrist wrestlers. I cause a stir and back 
out carefully. 

Finally I locate the weigh-in room. 
The contestants are lined up, fully 
clothed— five pounds off for garments. 
I speak to a contestant named Bill 
Rhodes, nicknamed The Colossus of 
Rhodes. Actually he is a lightweight (in 
a class for men up to 175 pounds). He 
is in his 20s, has short hair with long side- 
burns and sits across from me at a card 
table. He is dressed in jeans, cowboy 
boots and a thick belt secured by a heavy- 
silver buckle. His hidden brute force is 
belied by his voice. He speaks in a 



quiet manner. It is obvious that he takes 
the championship very seriously. 

"My first year out here I spent six 
weeks training," he says. "I started out 
at 196 pounds. In those days I was liv- 
ing and working out with Jim Pollock, 
the middleweight champ. He suggested 
I go into this arm-wrestling thing. I 
wasn't too excited about it, but I went 
to the gym with him and tried it with 
some of the fellows around my weight 
and did real well. I figured it would be 
best to compete as a lightweight — I'd 
have a better chance in that class— so 
in a month and a half 1 had to lose 21 
pounds but somehow maintain the 
strength I had. I managed to make the 
weigh-ins and took second place. That 
was two years ago. 

"Last year I started my workouts ear- 
lier. I had less weight to lose because I 
kept it down during the year. But my 
training process was interrupted by my 
job. I’m a transportation engineer — a 
truck driver. Mostly short hauls. At the 
championships I went down swinging. 1 
really had a good fight with this kid 
Mike Doleini from Petaluma. We fought 
for quite a while, and it was a matter of 
endurance. Finally we lost grips because 
of the sweat on our hands; it was the 
first time I'd ever seen this happen. We 
had trt begin over. It was an even start, 
neither one got the jump, and we just 
fought and fought and fought, and final- 
ly I could just feel my arm fading. And 
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at that point my 12-year-old brother 
could have put me down. I just stood 
there and watched the arm go down." 

To get himself ready for this year's 
contest, Rhodes says he has tried to im- 
merse himself in the environment. "But 
all week long I've had to turn my mind 
off because 1 just start getting freaky," 
he continues. 

"Last year I was so excited for the 
guy that won — he had beaten me in an 
earl icr match I ran up and put my arms 
around him and shook his hand. It was 
different the year before when I took sec- 
ond place. That time I was depressed, 
feeling that I had lost unfairly. I was fight- 
ing in the finals against a guy who didn't 
look like he would be difficult. But he 
looked very fast on his start. So when 
the ref started us, I wanted to get a 
jump: but I relaxed just before he said 
go, lost the jump, and when I tried to re- 
cover I pulled my elbow out and the ref- 
eree gave it to the other guy. Well, I 
was disappointed, but not upset because 
I knew I could have beaten this guy." 

There are few other sports in which a 


man is so completely alone. The boxer 
has his handlers to sponge him off and 
give him advice between rounds. He can 
come back strong after losing a few 
rounds: he has time. But the wrist wres- 
tler has won or lost in a matter of sec- 
onds. A man risks explosive defeat under 
the spotlight. Manhood is at stake: he 
may be king in his own environs but, 
wham, in a second or two he is reduced 
to nothing in front of those who have 
considered him indestructible. 

David DeVoto, secretary to the World 
Wrist-Wrestling Championship, shows 
the new table that has just arrived 
and is being installed, and on which 
the wrestlers will compete. It stands like 
an ancient instrument of torture on the 
darkened stage. DeVoto circles it, lec- 
turing: "It is a sophisticated piece of 
equipment, electrically wired. Let's say 
we're wrist wrestling. I get a better ad- 
vantage and your arm goes down. I am 
the winner. The white winner's light goes 
on. But if my elbow- leaves this rubber 
disk a red light goes on. registering a de- 
fault. The top of the table is padded plas- 


tic, below it are rubber mats on which 
the contestants stand so they do not 
slip. The whole contraption is to be bolt- 
ed in place on the stage." 

"Have you ever tried to bolt the con- 
testants to the floor?" I ask. Penny-ar- 
cade robots flash through my mind, men 
of metal activated by a coin, repeating 
their movements infinitely, playing out 
other games under glass: basketball, 
hockey, baseball. The trapped compet- 
itors spurred on their apathetic way by 
chance patrons. 

"Don't have to," DeVoto says. "Be- 
sides, in the heat of battle a man is li- 
able to be lifted right off his feet — 
w ouldn't w ant the floor to go with him.” 

Across the street is a place identified 
only by a neon sign reading now', the 
final t. having burned out. The place is 
crowded and hamburgers are sizzling. 
The bowling alley smells like fried fat. 
A lone basketball fan is watching an 
NBA championship game on television 
in the bar. The principal topic of con- 
versation around the bowling alley is 
wrist wrestling, although there is some 
talk about an upcoming demolition der- 
by at the Petaluma Fairgrounds. 

I happen on a local rancher dressed 
up to play the part of the legendary 
Paul Bunyan. His function at the wrist- 
wrestling event is to provide comic re- 
lief. On cue he will rush on stage 
with his ax and holler "Timber." That 
is his whole act. 

Back at the auditorium. It is now 8:30, 
half an hour past the promised starting 
time. Suddenly The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner cuts through the din and the sellout 
crowd rises to honor the flag, which 
hangs, stage rear, behind the contestants. 

Master of Ceremonies Jim Payne, in 
a Paisley, black-on-rcd dinner jacket over 
ruffled shirt, warms the audience. The 
band plays Roll Out The Band, and 
M.C. Payne shouts: "Stop the music! 
Wow! Welcome to Chickaluma ... I 
mean Petaluma. It used to be the chicken 
capital of the world, but now 

"Let's get the show on the road . . . 
bring 'em on!” a shrill female voice calls. 

continued 
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How you con 
get a fine watch 
and find friendship 
and adventure 
for just $9.95: 


The fevered brain of our promotion 
manager has come up with another 
irresistible scheme to attract customers 
and friends. The wretch has induced us 
to "sell" Swiss-made HAVERWATCH at 
the laughable price of $9.95. "Why not 
just give the watch away,” we asked, 
"and get it over with?” But our man 
insisted that to charge $9.95 would 
separate the men from the boys. Be that 
as it may. here is your chance for an 
almost sinful bargain. HAVERWATCH. 
of super-virile design, has a brushed 
steel case, stainless back, is anti- 
magnetic, has an extra fancy dial 
with sweep-second hand, calendar (with 
magnifier), and even features a 
strategically placed jewel! But that 
isn’t all. With the HAVERWATCH you will 
also receive our color-full 56-page 
Catalog. PLUS a $2 GIFT CERTIFICATE. 

which you may apply to your first 
purchase. Once you are our customer 
and friend, you'll receive every month 
delightful and amazing offers of 
outstanding merchandise. One more word 
about the watch: It is guaranteed 1 yr. 
for parts and workmanship, and if you 
are not really delighted you may return 
it in two weeks for a full refund 
(and still remain our friend!). Simply 
clip this ad, jot your name, address 
(and zip) on the margin and send it to 
us with your check for $10.95 
($9.95 plus $1 for postage and 
insurance — Calif, residents please 
add $.55 sales tax), and we'll rush the 
HAVERWATCH right out. 

havenhillS 

Dept. SI-0510 

583 Washington St. San Francisco Ca. 94111 


FestIvaIs coniinu, 


Olher voices join hers and a young boy 
blows into a kazoo, giving M.C. Payne 
the raspberry. 

"O.K.. folks. O.K. I can understand 
your eager and spirited impatience. Yes. 
ladies and gentlemen, we have young 
men coming from all over the world to 
express themselves on the stage tonight 
in superendurancc and superstrength, 
and 1 think these fellers who come here 
tonight to participate deserve a hand be- 
fore they even get started. Let's give 
them a big hand!” 

A television crew from San Francisco, 
40 miles to the south, films the action. 
A sound man w ith a microphone crouch- 
es near the table to record the clash of 
battle. Blinding spotlights arc focused 
at each end of the stage, catching part 
of the audience and making these peo- 
ple flinch. During the first match the 
table goes berserk, signaling decisions 
that bear no relation to the actual con- 
test. Both contestants win, or both lose, 
or the winner loses, or the loser wins. 
The table has been overenginccred. 

'•Well, this is the situation." the M.C. 
announces. "The referee is going to have 
to call this. Our table is not quite per- 
fected yet. All right, here we go. Here 
we go . . . everything's uptight.” 



The names of the contestants that fol- 
low are lost in a blur of speed and sound- 
system distortion. During three hours 
of sweaty competition, names, weights 
and places take on a poetry of their 
own: 

Bill Walmsley, 224 pounds from 
Dunsmuir, Calif. 

Randy Pctrini, 228 pounds from San 
Rafael, Calif. 

George Wittemann. 217 pounds from 
the Windy City. 

Bob Ezra, 212 pounds from Los 
Angeles. 

Eugene Piel. 229 pounds from Peta- 
luma. 

Suddenly M.C. Payne rushes to the 
apron of the stage, teeters there pre- 
cariously, peers squint-eyed toward the 
rear of the auditorium. There is an un- 
easy silence as the customers wait to 
learn what it is Payne sees out there in 
the blackness. A few strain, twisting 
around in their seats. 

"Ladies and gentlemen." Payne final- 
ly shouts. “I understand that from out 
of the comic strip Peanuts, a good friend 
of ours has come tonight because he 
has heard there is a young man here 
who is bigger than anyone else, and he's 
gonna challenge him — it's Snoopy!" The 
crowd relaxes, applauds, whistles. It isn't 
trouble after all. "Where are ya. 
Snoopy?" Payne cries as he searches the 
gloom. "Here he comes! Snoopy, him- 
self, ladies and gentlemen!" Fanfare. 

Snoopy himself enters, looking preg- 
nant in a white plush Snoopy suit, es- 
corted by the First Fighter Wing of Ham- 
ilton Air Force Base. He is matched 
against Homer Keanu, a Hawaiian who 
was heavyweight runner-up last year, a 
human garden wearing a flowered sport 
shirt and leis around his massive neck. 
Snoopy wins — as everyone expected. But 
losing to a dog does not appear to both- 
er Homer. Later in the evening he loses 
to a human and stands sad and wet- 
eyed, weeping into the crook of his 24- 
inch arm. He blames his loss on the 
new "improved" table. 

M. C. Payne works up another enthu- 
siastic introduction for the women's 
wrist-wrestling matches. There are six 

continued 



Enjoy better tasting tap water with an 
activated charcoal water filter. Get 
this $12.99 value water fitter for just $5.00 
and two Tareyton wrappers. 

Send check or money order (no cash) to: 

Water Filter, PO. Box 4486, Chicago, III. 60677 




Filter for better taste the Tareyton wav 
with activated charcoal. 


Enjoy the mild taste 
of Tareyton with the 
Activated Charcoal Filter. 

King Size or 100's. 


King Sue: 17 mg "tar. 1.1 mg nicotine. 100 mm: 18 mg *UT. 1.2 mg nicotine 
»v pe« cigareue, FTC Repost Nov 70. 



Extroverted Shirts. 
If the spirit 
moves you. 


Bloom. All of a sudden, it's Spring. And along 
comes Arrow with a bunch of flowers in every 
color except Shrinking Violet. Here are shirts that 
can stop— as well as start — any conversation. 
High-band, A'A inch collars, rounded double- and 
triple-button cuffs, in a taper that's measured in 
ounces, not pounds. Introverts, look out. Beware. 
These shirts are not for every- 
one. Or at least, not everv body 


Mach II by Arrow 






$ 1,990 Stripped 


Datsun isn't the only car that sells for less 
than $2,000. But. some of those other "under 
$2,000" cars are bare-bones specials you 
wouldn't want unless you were desperate for 
transportation. By the time you add all the extras 
it takes to make them the kind of car you'd like to 
own, they can cost more . . . lots more! 

Datsun is different. When we tell you our 
510 2-Door Sedan sells for $1,990, we mean the 
only extras you have to pay for are tax, license, 
dealer preparation and local freight. 

You don't have to pay extra for our all- 


vinyl, foam padded bucket seats with adjustable 
headrests. You don't have to pay extra for white- 
wall tires. You don't have to pay extra for safety 
front disc brakes, independent rear suspension, 
tinted glass or two-speed electric windshield 
wipers. They're standard equipment on a Datsun, 
along with a lot of other niceties. They're all part 
of the deal at $1 .990. 

So go ahead. Take a look at the other 
“under $2,000" cars. But do yourself a favor while 
you're at it. 

Drive a Datsun... then decide. 


51,990 Loaded 



DATSUN 

PRODUCT OF NISSAN 


Specifications and price subject to change without notice. 


FestIvaIs continued - 

contestants. “Tonight 1 believe we have 
here one of the finest collections of young 
ladies in the world," Payne says. The fin- 
est collection of young ladies brings on 
pandemonium. It is as if the hall were 
filled with gold prospectors on their first 
day in town after a year in a gulch. 
“I'm sure you’ll agree after you see ’em 
perform .... Martha Lutz from Da- 
vis University against 

Before the contest Martha explained 
how she took up the sport: "I was in 
the gymnasium at the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Davis and saw a notice about 
Levi’s Intercollegiate Championship in 
wrist wrestling. Actually my first reac- 
tion was that it was the stupidest thing 
I'd ever heard of. I mean, what woman 
would want to be introduced as the In- 
tercollegiate Champion of Wrist Wres- 
tling? But then I got thinking. If I lost, 
so what. Women aren’t supposed to be 
strong. It is a man's sport, so I could 
just do it for fun.” 

Martha does not win. Linda Iverson 
of Boyes Hot Springs. Calif., who is at- 
tired in the purple pants suit. does. She 
beats Kathy Anderson, a chunky, long- 
haired blonde from Petaluma. The girls, 
winners and losers, shake hands. Male 
chauvinists take note. A tough-looking 
guy in the audience says: “I'd rather 
see a breast contest." He lights a cigar 
and glances around to see whether his 
remark has been heard. 

The feverish hubbub continues to the 
very end of the evening — noise compa- 
rable to a rock concert, women shriek- 
ing, men urging on their favorites with 
such epithets as “Tear ofT his arm!" 
Finally, the champions are proclaimed 
and the trophies are presented. 

I find my way to the stage to inter- 
view the winners while the dew of vic- 
tory still sparkles on their brackish 
brows. The first champion I interview 
is Jim Pollock, the middleweight who is 
an insurance executive from Palo Alto, 
Calif. In three minutes and 10 seconds, 
the longest, most dramatic match of the 
evening. Pollock defeated Steven Stan- 
away, a ship worker from Tabb. Va. 
Magnanimously Pollock praises Stana- 
way: "He has to be one of the finest 
continued 



"Murray mowers 
are superior 
in engineering 
and design” 

Jack Nicklaus 

Murray manufactures the finest quality line of riding and walking 
power mowers. These mowers come in a wide range of sizes, are 
reasonably priced, and are available at leading stores throughout 
the country. Illustrated above: 22" Self Propelled Walking Mower 
(Approx. $89); 36" cutting width, 8 h.p. electric start Riding Mower 
(Approx. $599). For a catalog of the complete Murray walking and 
riding mower line, write 

The Murray Ohio Mfg. Co.. P. 0. Box 9481, Nashville, Tenn. 37204 
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Get Your Converse Tennis 
All Stars’at these local 
sporting goods dealers. 


FestIvaIs m 


and strongest persons I have ever met. 
He was a great match." Handsome, tan, 
young, with his lady dangling at his side 
like a third arm. Pollock explains: "Ev- 
ery day as I shave, I look in the mirror 
and I say, ‘No one can beat you in 
wrist wrestling, Jim Pollock. You're the 
champ, and what’s more, this year you're 
gonna earn more than $200,000 ... or 
your name isn't Jim Pollock’ ” 

Jim Dolcini, brother of Mike and the 
heavyweight champ, comes forward. He 
says: "I never hurt my arm, never 
strained it. It was real easy. I have an 18- 
inch arm. I don’t need a bigger one. I 
don’t work with weights. Got my arm 



with just a little farm work and a lot of 
Jersey milk." 

Bill Rhodes, the Colossus, is again 
lightweight runner-up. Back in his cow- 
boy boots, jeans and silver-buckled belt 
and feeling pretty low, he stands to one 
side of the stage, away from the crowd 
of well-wishers. He is held in the arms 
of his petite girl friend. She can barely 
reach around him. The sports editor of 
the Argus-Courier interrupts us to in- 
troduce Mike Dolcini, who once again 
has defeated Rhodes. Mike’s face takes 
on a superseriousness as he tells about 
his victory. He is accompanied by a ret- 
inue of hangers-on who urge him to hurry 
up. They are on their way to celebrate, 
to get drunk and let down their too- 
short hair. 

At the conclusion of the champion- 
ship, Petaluma celebrates. Some people 
go to private parties, others to the Hide 
Away, a popular bar where the walls 


are decorated with hundreds of pictures 
of Columnist Soberanes posing w ith the 
famous and the infamous: Jayne Mans- 
field, Teddy Kennedy, Candy Cane, Al- 
dous Huxley, Stokcly Carmichael, Peg 
Leg Lucich. Soberanes claims that he 
has had his picture taken with 35,000 
people. 

At the Petaluma Inn there is a party 
in progress in Bill Rhodes’ room. Ster- 
ilized motel glasses, now half amber with 
drink, clink together toast after toast. 
Bill pours a drink; someone tells him 
he should have won, that he seemed to 
have Dolcini at one point in the match. 
He agrees: "Why, why did I let him go? I 
had him, but I let him go. Why?" Bill 
thinks awhile then says: “It was during 
intermission, just before the finals. I was 
talking to my dad. I was very excited 
about my chances. I was holding my arm 
up, milking the bad blood out so that the 
good blood could come in. You know, 
the muscles get gorged after a few con- 
tests. My dad acted kind of unenthused. 
He turned and walked away from me. 
Right there, right then and there I felt as 
if all the air had been let out of me. It en- 
tered my mind that my dad did not want 
me to win, and for some reason I cannot 
go against him." He pauses, shrugs, then 
adds: "Anyway. I know where I am No. 
1." He nods toward his girl, reclining 
on a bed. She smiles. 

The 10th World Wrist-Wrestling Cham- 
pionship will be held in Petaluma on 
May 14, 1971. And once again the roar 
of the crowd will press its favorites on 
to victory. Petalumans say that wrist 
wrestling is infectious, that it threatens 
to become epidemic and that the only 
cure for it is to do it. Images appear: 
droves of people wrist wrestling as they 
float down the Petaluma River; the Dairy 
Princess, poised and charming as she 
shoves her crown out of the way to wrist 
wrestle the Egg Queen: mothers across 
the land competing over ironing boards 
instead of taking coffee breaks: first- 
graders locking grubby fists in city play- 
grounds as their teachers and peers cheer 
them on. This could become the iso- 
lation ward of the nation. end 
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Heres what it will do for you. 

Soft, suede glove leather uppers deliver greater support and durability. Padded tongue 
and ankle collar, silk-smooth interior and full heel and arch cushion wrap your feet 
in comfort throughout the most strenuous play. New look ll-Throat Upper design eliminates 
seam bulking that can cause chafing. 

And, at the bottom of it all, is Converse’s special translucent compound sole design 
for extra mileage and greater traction on any surface. Now, what we've been doing for 
basketball for 50 years, we do for tennis. This is the ultimate shoe 
for grass, clay or hard. You’ll believe it when you play it. 

Ask for the Converse All Star for tennis . , . from the people who 
make pro footwear their business. Sporting Goods Dealer 

listed on the left. 
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Are you the Volkswagen Type 3 type? 


Don't let the fact that this car might 
look like Indy 500 material throw you off 
the track. 

Those racing stripes are a con. That 
sports car back is a front. 

The Volkswagen Type 3 can no more 
fly down a racetrack than it can fly 
through the clouds. 

What, then, can it do, and who, then, 
is it for? 

if you're more concerned with stow- 
ing down than speeding up, it has stand- 
ard front disc brakes. 


All 4 wheels are independently sus- 
pended so it holds the road better when 
cornering. 

It has the most advanced system of 
distributing gasoline in the engine: elec- 
tronic fuel injection. 

Shifting on the VW Type 3 is less 
sticky; 4-speed synchromesh transmission 
is standard. 

And in keeping with Volkswagen 
standards, it gets around 26 miles to a 
gallon of gas, uses very little oil, and 
even less water or antifreeze — none. 


But contrary to Volkswagen tradition, 
it isn't bad looking. In fact, equipped 
with all the options as you see it in the 
picture, you can make it look like the 
menacing, overpowering creature of 
the road that it isn't. 

So if you're looking for a racy little 
sports car, look somewhere else. 

If you're in the market for just an 
economy sedan, this isn’t it. 

But if you're the type who 
wonts a racy, economical, little, 
sporty sedan, eureka! 
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They Kicked Off the Cold War 

The 1945 British— U.S.S.R. soccer matches were meant to generate 
goodwill. They came out like Pearl Harbor by GEOFFREY BOCCA 


D> the end of 1946. Slalin, Molotov, 
L “ 9 Gromyko and a flurry of vetoes in 
the U.N. Security Council had estab- 
lished the cold war as a fact among all 
but the most sanguine observers of the 
world scene. And surely the ensuing 2*/i 
decades of acrimony between East and 
West are traceable to those early dis- 
putes over Berlin. Austria and the other 
loose ends of global conflict. Surely. 

Still, Lord Chesterfield warned us 
against “the custom of profound his- 
torians who always assign deep causes 
for great events." and if students of this 
era will glance back just a bit further 
they might find that the cold war ac- 
tually began with a blast from a ref- 
eree's whistle and a foot planted square- 
ly into a soccer ball on a cold and dis- 
mal October afternoon in 1945 in south- 
west London. 

In the beginning, the intention in 
bringing a Soviet soccer contingent to 
England had been quite benign. The no- 
tion had been to solidify the friendship 
and goodwill that grew from battle 
against a common foe. And the Rus- 
sians, in accepting the English Football 
Association's invitation shortly after V-J 
Day. seemed to share the spirit. But 
when, two weeks after their arrival, the 
Moscow Dynamos left London for 
home, they did so in sullen silence. 

In that fortnight they had played four 
games, winning two, tieing two and scor- 
ing 19 goals to their opponents' nine. 
But if their record was notable, their 
comportment was not— except for its 
surliness. They began by refusing to talk 
to reporters at the airport or sign the au- 
tograph books of English schoolboys. 
They insisted on their own food and 
their own referee. They refused to speak 
to the interpreter assigned to them by 
the Foreign Office. They insulted Eng- 
land's most prestigious manager and 
finally they cut the trip short — picking 
up the ball, as it were, and going home. 
In the meantime, they had played some 
glorious, historymaking soccer. 

The day of the Russians' arrival was 
inauspicious. London was at its most 
Dickensian, much of it in ruins from 
the bombings and rocket attacks. Ev- 
erything was in short supply, including 
coal to heat the homes. Food rationing 
was even more severe than during the 
war. National morale had never been 
lower. To further deepen the gloom, the 
weather turned dank, foggy and chilling. 

Accommodations, like everything else 


that grim autumn, were tight, but the 
authorities found beds for the visiting 
Russian team at the Wellington Bar- 
racks, home of the Guards. The Rus- 
sians arrived on schedule but did not 
wail to hear the reception speech, being 
hustled instead to a waiting bus by So- 
viet Embassy officials. Along with their 
baggage, the Dynamos were loaded 
down with food — canned goods, fresh 
fruit, loaves of bread. Despite all the 
nourishment, they looked thin and pale, 
anything but athletic, and their haircuts 
were dreadful. They showed they had 
manners to match when they immedi- 
ately set up a howl over their quarters. 

Next morning they began their train- 
ing at a local ground. Three or four prac- 
tice balls were thrown out to them. Again 
they protested. For a party of 14, they 
said through their lady interpreter, they 
needed J4 balls. “We don’t have 14 
balls." the dismayed British protested. 
"And we don't know where to find them. 
There's been a war on, y'know." The 
Russians were implacable, however, and 
somehow the balls were found. 

Public curiosity about the strange 
guests increased daily. As a result, their 
suspicion became legend. Vladimir Si- 
nyavsky, the team's radio commentator, 
explained it later to a Russian magazine. 
"We were met according to English fash- 
ion," he wrote, “rather dryly, without 
flags, music or flowers. Officials of the 
British Association coldly shook our 
hands and then threw us to the jour- 
nalists to be torn to pieces." 

What the British never realized was 
that the Russians were genuinely shocked 
at their reception. In the Soviet Union 
they were considered privileged person- 
ages, like ballet dancers. They had even 
been draft exempt throughout the war, 
being used instead to entertain with ex- 
hibition matches. Such a thing would 
have been inconceivable to the British. 

The first game of the tour was against 
Chelsea. Chelsea teams, historically, 


have played as though they were em- 
barrassed to be on the field. They were 
a vaudeville joke, like the old Brooklyn 
Dodgers and the early Mets. (Today they 
play as the Mets do today — give or take 
a good year from Tom Seaver— but this 
was 1945.) Excitement was intense for 
the Chelsea match. Eighty thousand peo- 
ple stormed the Stamford Bridge Sta- 
dium, even spilling onto the sidelines. 

It was the British custom for the two 
teams to come out with a soccer ball 
each and loosen up at each end by tak- 
ing a few shots at the goalkeeper. But 
the Dynamos did nothing that was ex- 
pected of them. The 1 1 players, clad in 
somewhat dingy blue, came out early 
with several balls and streamed all over 
the field, doing calisthenics and playing 
tricks with the balls. Then they all ran 
off again. 

Chelsea, which usually played in roy- 
al blue, deferred to the visitors and 
emerged tactfully clad in red. A few min- 
utes later the Dynamos appeared again, 
this time without any ball but each man 
with a posy of flowers, which he pre- 
sented to his opposite number. The Chel- 
sea players simpered and turned a color 
to match their shirts, and the crowd 
roared. This promised to be fun. 

For the first few minutes of the game 
the Russians were clearly disconcerted 
by the noise and rowdiness of the crowd. 
Small boys, pushed to the front, sat w ith 
their feet almost on the pitch, and Chel- 
sea took advantage of the Russian lapse 
by scoring twice. But then the Russian 
revelation began. 

As with most sports fans, soccer buffs 
tend to think of their sport's golden age 
as in the distant past. In English soccer 
the golden age had come in the first dec- 
ade of this century, w hen Britannia ruled 
the game with a dazzling, aggressive style 
of play. But between the wars the game 
in England (though not in Scotland) be- 
came increasingly technical and defen- 
sive, a match of reinforced defense w ith 

continued 
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Cold V/ Sir continued 


“I couldn’t 
take a 
chance on 
hiring 
someone 
who’s 
mentally 
retarded.” 


If that's how you feel, 
you don't know the facts. 
Write for a free booklet to 
The President's Committee 
on Mental Retardation. 
Washington. D.C. 
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only three sharpshooters up front look- 
ing for a breakaway. What 80.000 Eng- 
lishmen in Stamford Bridge Stadium now 
saw. as the Russian team took control, 
was like a reincarnation of the old-style 
soccer — open, flowing, moving always 
into intricate and daring attacks. Old- 
timers in the crowd smiled and nudged 
younger companions. "That,” they said, 
"is how we played the game." The Rus- 
sians, bless them, hadn’t learned a thing 
since 1914. and now the youngsters could 
appreciate what their fathers had been 
talking about all these years. 

Despite the Russian style Chelsea 
somehow led 2 Oat halftime. But in the 
second half the Russians swept through 
them to score twice. Chelsea fought back 
desperately and, thanks to the genius of 
their two great stars, Bobby Walker and 
Tommy Lawton, took the lead 3-2. The 
Russians scored last, and the game end- 
ed 3-3. By the next morning all Britain 
was aware that soccer would never be 
the same again and that England could 
no longer look disparagingly on "for- 
eigners.” No less important, British boys 
for the first time in history had foreign 
idols to worship: the flying forward, 
Kartsev, and the acrobatic, crowd-pleas- 
ing goalkeeper, "Tiger" Khomitch. 

The Dynamos went to play Cardiff, a 
third-division team roughly equivalent 
to a Triple-A team in American base- 
ball. The Russians smashed the inex- 
perienced and part-time Welshmen 10-1 . 
The Chelsea experience was no optical 
illusion. The Russians were superb. 

The next game was in London again, 
against Arsenal. Arsenal was, and still 
is, the symbol to foreigners of English 
soccer. The parallels between the "Gun- 
ners” of London and the "Bombers” 
of Yankee Stadium is extraordinary at 
almost every level, from their ups and 
downs, the animosity and love they en- 
gendered, to their stars. Babe Ruth and 
Wee Alex James, Iron Man Lou Geh- 
rig and Iron Man Ted Drake. 

But the war had decimated Arsenal. 
Even its park. Arsenal Stadium, had been 
requisitioned. George Allison, the jowly, 
short-tempered manager, could not even 
find U Arsenal players available. He 
cast around London to see if any other 
players were on leave. Ronnie Rooke 
of Fulham, a powerful but aging center 
forward, was in town, and so w'ere the 
great Stanley Matthews and Stan Mor- 
tensen of Blackpool. Allison drafted 
them into the team at the last minute. 
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The Russians promptly objected. Si- 
nyavsky declared to Moscow by radio 
that the Dynamos were no longer play- 
ing Arsenal, but "All-England." As this 
statement was repeated in the press and 
on radio, English public opinion, until 
now amused by the antics of their rum 
guests, changed to irritation. Only the 
English Football Association could pick 
England. Allison was furious and ten- 
sion had become fissionable when, on 
the morning of the game, a pea-souper 
descended on London, necessitating a 
merciful postponement. Or so it seemed. 

The Russians, to the amazement of 
all, insisted on playing. Worse still, the 
Russian referee, Latychev, tried a fat- 
uous experiment in umpiring, placing 
the two linesmen on the one line, while 
he refereed from the other. The whistle 
blew, and 22 shadows moved here and 
there like ghosts in the gloom while press 
cameras flashed like flame throwers. The 
referee flagrantly favored his compatri- 
ots. Fouls, offsides, shirt-pulling prac- 
ticed by the Dynamos were ignored, 
while the slightest Arsenal infringement 
incurred a whistle. At one point the Dy- 
namos even played with 12 men; one 
player, apparently injured, was replaced 
by a substitute, but the injured man 
stayed on the field and continued to play. 
The result was Dynamos 4. Arsenal 3. 

"The Dynamos have beaten Eng- 
land,” Sinyavsky exulted. 

That night Arsenal gave a banquet 
for the Russians at the Covent Garden 
theater. Allison sat and glowered, issu- 
ing comments about his adversaries that 
never saw the light of print thanks to 
the censorship policies still in effect. The 
entire tour had now turned sour. The 
Dynamos announced that their next 
game would be their last, and even 
though several clubs had already print- 
ed tickets, no one was sorry. 

Meanwhile, some of the wiser soccer 
critics had noticed something about the 
visitors. The Russians, who always dis- 
played such pregame vigor, turned out 
not to be the physical supermen they 
seemed. Toward the end of the game 
with Arsenal, some of them were clear- 
ly at the end of their tether. 

The last game was to be against the 
Glasgow- Rangers. The rivalry between 
the Protestant Rangers and the Catholic 
Celtics of Glasgow is infamous around 
the globe today for its riots, drunkenness, 
hooliganism and bloodshed. Today the 
Celtics are the dominating team, but un- 



til six seasons ago they were usually sec- 
ond best to the Rangers. In 1939, if not 
in 1945, the Rangers were arguably the 
finest club team in the world (in Brit- 
ain, unlike the United States, the major 
competitions were stopped for the war). 

The Glaswegians scorched into the 
Dynamos as though the Russians were 
the apostles of the Pope himself. A bru- 
tal chopping match before nearly 90.000 
screaming spectators ended in a 2-2 tie, 
the Russians frantically packing their 
goal, the rubber-legged goalkeeper 
Khomitch saving them time after time 
from humiliating defeat. They then went 
home, and a sigh of relief was breathed. 

Back in Moscow, the Russians offered 
their own version of the tour. Chelsea 
had bought Tommy Lawton for LI 4,000 
in order to beat the Dynamos (Chelsea 
had indeed bought Lawton from Ev- 
erton, but before they had ever heard 
of the Dynamos). George Allison faint- 
ed when Arsenal lost because he had 
made a big bet on them. He ordered 
the players to beat up Ronnie Rooke 
for not winning. “Outrageous," Allison 
burbled. "The Foreign Office should 
protest." A musical called Nineteen to 
Nine was presented in Moscow in which 
the British footballers were represented 
as fat capitalists (in 1945!). 

The Dynamos' visit had some inter- 
esting and lasting social effects in Brit- 
ain. For millions of workingmen there, 
many of them sympathetic to the Com- 
munist experiment, this exposure of So- 
viet man and manners was a deep dis- 
appointment. But the British also knew 
they had been taught a major lesson in 
football. The week following the Rus- 
sians' departure. Queen’s Park Rangers 
experimented with a multiball pregamc 
warmup and with calisthenics. But Brit- 
ish players, unlike the Russians, were 
not given special rations, and the effort 
so debilitated them that they lost 6-0. 

The tour was a watershed for Euro- 
pean football, opening the game to in- 
ternational competition and new heights 
of spectator interest. Paradoxically, the 
country to benefit least was the Soviet 
Union. The "50s and '60s were the eras 
of the glorious Magyars and then of 
the stupendous all-whitc-clad players of 
Spain's Real Madrid. England won the 
World Cup in 1966, and Manchester 
United of England and the Celtics of 
Scotland have both won the European 
Cup. But through all these years the Rus- 
sians have won nothing. end 
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into a golf vacation. 

First mention Florida. l.(KK) unspoiled acres 
J on the east coast. 45 minutes from Palm Beach. 

Then tell her about the sailing. Swimming. 
i Fishing. Dining. Dancing. Tennis. And loafing, 
jj Luxury rooms at our new Hilton Inn. Or spa- 
| cious villas, for the whole family. 

4 Next say something about a midnight cruise. 
J On a dreamy mile-wide river. 

Now that you've got her hooked, mention our two 18-hole 
championship golf courses. And our par-3 Family 18. 

Then see your travel agent. Or write for our free brochure. 
Then pack. 
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THE BOX THAT 
DOUBLE-LOCKS 



TACKLEMASTER* No. 8314 
An all-purpose IMPERVIUM* box for salt 
or fresh wafer fishing. New, unique, 
double-locking, no-spill catch prevents 
accidental bait spills — locks automati- 
cally upon closing. 3 big trays. 21 vari- 
ous-sized compartments holds baits up 
ta 8 3/ 4 inches. Heavy, reinforced lip helps 
prevent leakage. Molded, piano-type 
hinges with brass pins. Size-. 14x7 7 / g x 
7"/u inches. Weight: 2 lbs. 

TM . 39 DIFFERENT SIZES AND STYLES 


FALLS CITY DIVISION 

Stratton & Terstegge Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 1859, Louisville, Kentucky 40201 






The 

difference in 
these soles 
can save 
strokes 


TEE-SOLE Woods. We designed the sole of the 
TEE-SOLE wood to make it smaller than conventional 
ones. This smaller sole reduces turf drag. The result 
is longer, more accurate shots. Get renewed confi- 
dence in your ability to make a good wood shot from 
fairway or rough with TEE-SOLE woods. Another 
MacGregor exclusive. 


SPLIT/LEVEL Irons. MacGregor SPLIT/LEVEL 
SOLE irons improve your lie on every shot. The thin 
front level cuts through the grass and reduces turf 
drag. The back level controls divot depth. Like the 
TEE-SOLE Woods. MacGregor SPLIT/LEVEL Irons 
are available with steel, aluminum or new Tourney- 
Lite shaft. 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports Information of the week 


auto racing Donnie Allison led most of the 
way in the 586,000 Rebel 400 stock-car race at Dar- 
lington. S.C.. but the engine in his 1971 Mercury 
failed on the back straightaway, and BUDDY 
BAKER, in a Dodge, finished first, ascraging 
130.678 on the I ft-milc oval. 


basketball NBA: The Milwaukee Bucks swept 
the finals from the Baltimore Bullets 4-0 a feat 
previously achieved only by the 1959 Boston Celt- 
ics (puge 26). 


ABA: The race in the West finally was decided in 
the seventh game as Utah defeated Indiana 108- 
101. Willie Wise scored 31 for the winners — 24 in 
the second half— and Hill Keller 33 for the losers. 
The Pacers came within three points of Utah sev- 
eral times, but a third-period surge by the Stars 
was decisive. Utah and Kentucky— both second- 
place finishers in their divisions in the regular sea- 
son-squared off in the finals. 


boating Five America's Cup challengers from 
Britain. Canada and France, meeting in London, 
agreed to ask the New York Yacht Club to post- 
pone the next defense from 1973 to 1974. They plead- 
ed insufficient time to design their cup craft with a 
new hull material, aluminum. The two challenging 
Australian yacht clubs did not participate. 

I NCORE CHF.RI. skippered by Peter Bowkcr. won 
the St. Petcrsburg-io-Mcxico race on corrected time. 
O inline was second. 


boxing MARVIN JOHNSON of Indianapolis 
look the National AAU title in the 178-pound class 
with the only knockout of the championships, drop- 
ping Hernando Molyneauv of New York in ihc 
lirst round. DUANF BOBICK of Bowlus, Mum. 
won the heavyweight title over Ronald Draper of 


rss 


FLYING — V AN HARVEY of Oklahoma State, 
mg a rented Cessna 150. won the top pilot 
m the 23rd National Intercollegiate n 
Jose (Calif.) Municipal Airport. He was nrxi in 

E :r-on precision landing and second to DAN 

iDAN of Skyline College in powcr-olT land- 
ing. RON GREEN of San Jose State won the nav- 
igation contest and ELIZABETH CARROLL the 
lop women's trophy. The Bendix team champi- 
onship went to Oklahoma Stale. 


of the North and South Amateur at Pinchurvt. 
N.C. He was four under par in ihc final round as 
he beat Walker Cup player Vinny Giles 5 and 4. 


HARNESS RACING -WINDY WAY (535.20), driv- 
en by Bob Williams, was in command most of the 
way in the I ' ,,-milc 5102.969 Realization Pace al 
New York's Roosevelt Raceway, finishing 1 3* 
lengths ahead of Colonial. 


Ar Rockingham Park in Salem. N il.. ALBA- 
TROSS (52 80). recently purchased for 51.250.000. 
won his 1971 debut impressively. Driven by Stan- 
ley Dancer, he captured the 525.000 Romeo Han- 
over pace by 10)4 lengths. 


hockey Montreal clinched its semifinal series 

Ihc Stanley Cup final round for a record 21st time 
(page 60). The Canadicns will meet Chicago, which 
earned its berth in seven rugged games with New 
York. The week opened with the Black Hawks win- 
ning 3-2 in overlime. Vic Hadficld and Rod Selling 
scored for the Rangers and Pat Stapleton and Chi- 
co Maki for Chicago in the first two periods. Some- 
spectacular saves by Ed Giacomin kept the third 
period scoreless and Bobby Hull's goal in over- 
time ended the game. Two nights later the Rang- 
ers labored to victory in a four-hour. 23-minule 
game, won in the third overtime by Pete Stcm- 
kowvki. Finally Chicago scored the conclusive vic- 
tory in another close one. With the score lied 2- 
all. Bobby Hull streaked a goal in following a 
face-oil'. The Rangers struggled throughout ihe third 
period to tie it up again, but Chicago's Chico Maki 
scored an open-net goal and the game ended 4 -2. 


HORSE RACING CANONERO II (SI9 .40). ridden 
by Gustavo Avila, registered a 3 '/4-lengih surprise 
victory over Jim French in the 97th running of the 
Kentucky Derby ( page la). 

SILENT BEALTY (530) won (he 97th running of 
(he 564.850 Kentucky Oaks at Churchill Downs 
by half a length alter a seesaw stretch battle with 

ANNUAL MEETING defeated favored Chapel 
Street by three lengths to win the 46th running of 
Ihe Virginia Gold Cup at Warrenton. Joe Aitche- 
son Jr. rode the winner in 8:27); for his seventh 


GOLF FRANK BEARD, in third place after three 
rounds, shot a four-undcr-par 68 to w in the 5 1 25.000 
Greater New Orleans Open at the Lakewood Coun- 
try Club. Beard beat 24-ycar-old rookie Hubert 
Green by one stroke with a 276. 

LDDIL PEARCE. 19-ycar-old Wake Forest fresh- 
man. became the youngest winner in Ihc 71 years 


lacrosse -In games played in the fervent Bal- 
timore area. ARMY upset Maryland 16 7, NAVY 
edged llofstra 8-5 and JOHNS HOPKINS crushed 
Rutgers 21-9. 

rowing NAVY upset previously unbeaten Harvard 
and Penn to win the Adams Cup on the Severn 
River al Annapolis. Md. 


SWIMMING -SHANE GOULD, 14. of Australia, bet- 
tered the world record for the women's 200-mclcr 
freestyle in 2:06.5 at a 14-nation meet in London. 
Miss Gould's lime shaded Debbie Meyer's 1968 
clocking of 2:06.7. Miss Gould also equaled the 100- 
meter freestyle record of 58.9 now held by her coun- 
trywoman. Dawn Fraser. Another Aussie. KAREN 
MORAS. 16. with a 4:22.6, broke Ihc world rec- 
ord of 4.24. 3 held by Miss Meyer in the women's 400- 
meter freestyle. In learn standings Australia de- 
feated the U S. by one point, with Canada lin- 
ishing third. 

tennis— MRS. BILLIE JEAN KING, using a rack- 
et borrowed from her opponent Rosemary Casals, 
recovered after losing the first set to win the San 
Diego women's open 4-6. 7-5. 6-1, 

EVONNE GOOLAGONG of Australia won the 
women's title in the Rothman's hard-eourt tour- 
nument at Sutton. England, scoring a 7 5. 2 6, 6- 
3 victory over Joyce Williams, ranked fourth in 
Britain, who had beuten her three times last 
season. 

In the Paris International Open STAN SMITH 
of Ihc U S. and HELGA HOSl. of West Ger- 
many were the winners in singles finals. Smith 
topped Francois Jauffrct of France 6-2. 6-4, 7-5; 
Mi vs HosI beat South Africa's Brenda Kirk 4 6, 
6-2, 6-1. 


mileposts HOSPITALIZI 13: WILLIS REID, 
captain of the recently defeated New York Knick- 
erbockers. after surgery for tendinitis above the 
left knee. 

PROPOSED: A boycott of the 1972 Winter Olym- 
pics in Sapporo, Japan by six Alpine skiing na- 
uons (France. Austria. Italy, West Germany. Yu- 
goslavia and Switzerland ) if the International Olym- 
pic Committee bars FlS-approsed competitors for 
all ged professionalism. 

QUIT: CURT FLOOD of the Washington Sen- 
ators. who has been challenging the legality of base- 

problems." He was hitting only .200 in 12 games 
this season. 


general manager and coach of 
lev. SCOTTY BOWMAN, who 


RESIGNED: JOHNNY DEE. basketball coach at 
Notre Dame for seven years, to return to his Den- 
ver law practice. Dec’s Irish had won 20 games or 
more the last four years and had gone to five post- 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



CAROL ANN RUUO, 14, 

of Watervillc, Wash., 
completed her second 
undefeated slcd-dog 
racing season. Sharing 
honors was her team of 
three Alaskan Huskies, 
led by Judy. In Ihe Pa- 
cific Northwcsl Cham- 
pionships she achieved 
a ID/i-milc heat record 
of 11:28. 



OEENA DEAROURFF, 

14. of Wyoming Junior 
High in Cincinnati, 
won the 100-yard but- 
terfly in the AAU Short 
Course Indoor Cham- 
pionships in U.S. rec- 
ord time (for women) 
of 57.06, thus clinching 
a spot on the U.S. team 
for the Pan-American 
Games in August. 



wally nagao. 39, be- 
came the first Hawaiian 
to shoot a perfect score 
in an official archery 
tournament. He scored 
560 with 112 consecu- 
tive bull's-eyes in the 
hunters round event of 
an Armed Forces tour- 
nament near Honolulu. 
He shot at distances of 
II to 70 yards. 



JEROMEE LIEBENBERG 

of Western Michigan 
University set a new 
NCAA 3,000-metcr 
steeplechase record of 
8:32.2, breaking the 
previous mark by six 
seconds at the Dog- 
wood Relays in Knox- 
ville. Tcnn. His time 
was the fastest ever by 
a U.S. collegian. 



EMILE ROSSOUW.6'4' 

17-ycar-old South Afri- 
can high jumper. Fos- 
bury-flopped to 7' 2' at 
the National Athletic 
Championship in Pre- 
toria. His jump set a 
new record for the con- 
tinent and places him 
among the world's top 
10 high jumpers for 
1971. 



bob Caldwell, a ju- 
nior at Trot wood- Mad- 
ison (Ohio) High. made 
a hole in one on the 130- 
yard par-3 4th hole at 
the River Bend Golf 
Course in West Carroll- 
ton and went on to a 
school record of 34 on 
the par-36 front nine, 
despite a double bogey 
on the first hole. 
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19 t h h olb the readers take over 


HAPPY ? 

Sirs: 

Happy Chandler's article (How I Jumped 
from Clean Politics into Dirty Baseball , April 
26 and May 3) was of real interest to me. I 
have followed baseball for more than 50 
years and I can agree w ith several of his con- 
jectures about the future of the game. 

He might be correct in his statement that 
if Denny McLain had been privately dis- 
ciplined before his troubles became public- 
know ledge, the fellow might not have be- 
come involved to the extent that he did. 
However, there is another thing to con- 
sider. Some people, unfortunately, think 
that they cannot fit into any logical op- 
eration of rules and regulations. They want 
to set their own rules and do as they see 
fit and forget about baseball or anyone 
affected other than themselves. 

I do agree that baseball has suffered from 
a lack of strong leadership and that, prob- 
ably, management has swung an ax over 
the commissioner's office. I agree that Ford 
Frick was a total washout. The worst pos- 
sible choice was Bowie Kuhn, a New York 
corporation lawyer with no record of ad- 
ministrative ability, a man who would prob- 
ably ask a consensus vote if he were asked 
the time of day. In fact, as a baseball com- 
missioner he is simply impossible. 

Since I am so smart, you might ask me 
who I think would qualify for the job. One 
man I have in mind would probably be su- 
perior: Bill Veeck. He knows baseball. He 
has been on both sides of the desk, and I 
think he is absolutely honest and fearless. 
He would be a strong commissioner and 
not a yes man. 

His chances? Absolutely none. Baseball 
is sort of like government bureaucracy. If 
you want a job done, pick out the most 
inept individual, give him a big salary and 
tell him to keep his mouth shut. 

Georoe Kidd 

Midland, Texas 
Sirs: 

Thank for you publishing A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler's account of himself. It has taught 
me the true meaning of sour grapes. 

Wili.iam O. Dannevig 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

I didn't know that God was ever com- 
missioner of baseball. My condolences to 
the martyred Mr. Chandler. 

John Sciukss 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

You have got to be kidding! The best 
way to appreciate the “cleanliness" of Ken- 


tucky politics is to live here for a year — 
Mayor Daley would look like a saint. 

Thomas J. Greenlese 

Lexington, Ky. 

Sirs: 

Chandler is critical of baseball because 
“money is favored above all else." Do I de- 
tect a bit of hypocrisy when Chandler gives 
as one of his reasons for taking the job of 
commissioner the S40.000 difference in sal- 
ary over that of a U.S. Senator? 

Concerning the breaking of the color line 
in baseball, I wonder what Chandler’s rea- 
sons were for such statements as, "Robinson 
didn't always help much because he had a 
little bit of a chip on his shoulder," and 
"Robinson never had a disposition for hum- 
bleness." And what was his reasoning be- 
hind the threat of taking Robinson out of 
the lineup in a World Scries game just be- 
cause he criticized a strike call by the um- 
pire? I wonder how many other players 
were treated in the same manner. Or did 
no one else ever criticize an umpire's de- 
cision while Chandler was commissioner? 

Richard T. Hogan 

Salem, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations! The article by and about 
Happy Chandler was very informative at 
all levels. It sounds like Mr. Chandler has 
no respect for the do-nothing czars before 
and after his reign. 

Chandler did help the underpaid umpires 
of that era, and he tried to protect all as- 
pects of baseball. 

Craig Bredis 

Marblehead, Mass. 

SHORT STORY 

Sirs: 

Your article Hot Pants? Right Next to 
the Hockey Slicks (April 26) gives evidence 
that the women's liberation movement is 
quickly invading the previously masculine 
sports world. It also proves to all girl watch- 
ers that any woman looks sexier in sports 
shorts than Wilt Chamberlain, Jim Ryun 
or any other male participant, except may- 
be for Pete Maravich of the Atlanta Hawks. 
(Pistol has to be tops in something, espe- 
cially after losing the NBA Rookie of the 
Year award to two no-names. ) Anyway, your 
article was very informative and enjoyable, 
even in its brief form. 

Stephen J. Kociiis 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

BIG GAME 

Sirs: 

I must take exception to the statement in 
Virginia Kraft's article On the Horns of a 


Dilemma (April 26) that taxidermist-guide 
Gary Swanson's hunting clients, being re- 
spected members of their communities, 
would normally no more consider cheating 
in sport than they would in their business 
and professional lives. 

I suggest that sports activities reflect the , 
true character of a man, especially in this 
case where the men involved obviously felt ■ 
that no one would be the wiser. My advice 
to people who do business with the likes of 
Swanson's "respected members of their com- 
munities" is beware! 

Ivan P. Colburn 

Newport Beach, Calif- 
Sirs: 

I believe I have a solution to the prob- 
lem of big-game-hunter creditability that 
should also serve to curtail the current mur- 
ders of the best and biggest specimens of 
threatened species. Simply add a 27th spe- 
cies to the list of American big game, name- 
ly, the big-game hunter himself. These sports 
could then hunt one another. 

The hunters' names could be added to a 
list of trophies according to one of two cri- 
teria: I ) the number of the big-game an- 
imals they have killed; or 2) the number of 
times they have been found guilty of poach- 
ing threatened species. Just to keep it in- 
teresting, the successful hunter could be cred- 
ited with all of his victim's big kills. 

The prestige of being able to point to the 
stuffed and mounted head of a rival hang- 
ing over the fireplace ought to more than 
make up for any small inconveniences en- 
tailed in the implementation of my sugges- 
tion. 

Judith Molinaro 

Brookline, Mass. 

PUBLIC LAND LODE 

Sirs: 

First, l would like to thank you for your 
continuing support in the fight to preserve 
our env ironment. I was especially impressed 
w ith your latest contribution ( When a Law 
Fights a Law, April 26). 

The problem of allowing mining interests 
to exploit our public lands is also prevalent 
in California. A friend of mine, w ho is a rang- 
er in the Emigrant Basin Primitive Area 
(north of Yoscmite National Park), has told 
me that many of the mining claims on which 
cabins are located arc used more for sum- 
mer recreation than actual mining purposes. 
In the John Muir Wilderness Area, where I 
am a wilderness ranger during the summer, 
roads arc built in a few areas to provide ac- 
cess to mining claims. 

According to the Wilderness Act of 1964, 
mining claims will continue to be allowed 
in Wilderness Areas until 1983. This, how- 
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ever, will not affect the lands administered 
by the U.S. Forest Service and Bureau of 
Land Management that are not included in 
the Wilderness System. 

We must not close off all of our public 
land to mineral exploration and mining: this 
would not be practical. However, lands with 
high recreational appeal and/or potential 
should not be cluttered with mining claims. 
The same reasoning applies to wildlife ref- 
uges. The Mining Law of 1872 is archaic. I 
hope your readers will join with me in writ- 
ing our Congressmen in support of Morris 
Udall's bill to revise it. 

Jon W. Si ring 

Long Beach, Calif. 

Sirs: 

As an individual who is directly involved 
in mineral exploration for various mining 
companies and one who is also concerned 
with environmental conservation, I believe 
Bil Gilbert's criticisms of the mining laws 
and their resulting evils arc highly exag- 
gerated. The mining laws are in no way per- 
fect, nor have all past mining operations 
been conducted in a manner conducive to 
the preservation of natural features. But I 
think most of the excesses described by Mr. 
Gilbert are prevented cither by the alleged- 
ly "soft" mining laws or by simple eco- 
nomics. 

As Gilbert pointed out, an annual ex- 
penditure of 5100 (on valid exploration 
work) is required to hold each 20-acrc min- 
ing claim. It is therefore prohibitively ex- 
pensive to hold large numbers of claims for 
long periods of time, unless there is eco- 
nomic ore in the ground. Most companies 
will carry out the minimum amount of work 
(geological mapping, geophysical surveys, 
drilling, etc.) to prove or disprove an eco- 
nomic mineral deposit, and will relinquish 
their claims as soon as a negative test is 
made. Such preliminary exploration is not 
likely to despoil the areas. 

Also, because of the extremely large in- 
vestments necessary to initiate most mining 
operations, mining companies would not, 
as a normal practice, initiate production 
without first securing patents, which is not 
easy. Economic mineralization must first be 
proven, and economic mineral deposits are 
extremely rare. 

In the rare instances when commercial 
mineral deposits arc proven and patents se- 
cured there is undoubtedly some danger of 
environmental despoliation when actual ex- 
ploitation is initiated. But even then the de- 
spoliation would be restricted to small areas 
since mineral deposits do not generally oc- 
cupy vast areas. Furthermore, it has been 
my experience that most major mining con- 
cerns will do their best to preserve an area's 
ecological balance. 

Concerning the use of claims for real- 
estate development or other devious pur- 
contlnued 
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without his penguin. 


poses, there have undoubtedly been isolated 
cases of this type, but in the many thou- 
sands of mining claims I have examined 
throughout the Western U.S., I have nev- 
er encountered one. 

Mr. Gilbert did mention one interesting 
point, the fact that South American na- 
tions have been shutting off their mineral 
deposits to U.S. companies. It is becoming 
increasingly apparent that the U.S. is going 
to have to depend more and more on do- 
mestic supplies of metals as well as energy 
sources. I can say with authority that suf- 
ficient supplies of these critical materials 
arc going to be extremely difficult to dis- 
cover. and if wc are prevented from de- 
veloping our domestic mineral supplies, it 
will be impossible to maintain our civili- 
zation as we know it. In my opinion it is high- 
ly unlikely that a large population such as 
ours could survive in a primitive civilization. 
M. A. Kaufman 
P erry, Knox. Kaufman, Inc. 
Spokane, Wash. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations. Articles such as this meet 
the urgent need for specific information 
about environmental abuses, as opposed to 
the platitudes normally encountered. The 
sooner the citizens of this country realize 
that the federal agencies are usually the ser- 
vants of large corporations, the sooner it 
may be possible to actually do something 
in the environmental area. 

John H. Davidson Jr. 

Chevy Chase, Md. 

CORNHUSKER ARITHMETIC 

Sirs: 

I was astounded to read your Scorecard 
item ( "Signals Over," April 19) concerning 
the 1 971 University of Nebraska football 
team. We do have 14 returning starters, but 
what you have failed to realize is that the 
Cornhuskcrs have two great starting quar- 
terbacks but use only one at a time— de- 
pending on their performance records and 
Coach Bob Devancy's intuition. It would 
be misleading, however, to claim both on a 
platoon at the same time, and it is for this 
reason that wc list six offensive starters and 
seven defensive starters. 

We realize that this is confusing, and we 
do plead guilty to practicing some new math. 
After all, in 1970 the Cornhuskcrs proved 
that 1 1 - 0+ II, and everyone from Coach 
Devaney to the student manager is figuring 
that 6+7=14=1 will prove out in 1971. 
Don Bryant 

Sports Information Director 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln. Neb. 


Address editorial mail toTisir & Lin Bldg., 

Rockefeller Center. New York. N.Y. 10020. 
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Seagrams Benchmark. It’ll make you 
think twice about your favorite Bourbon. 


There’s something different in Benchmark. 
Something that’s tough to find nowadays. 

Craftsmanship. 

Coopers and tasters and scientists who think 
of work not as work, but as an art. Craftsmen who keep 
at a task, painstakingly, until they get just what they 
want. Something to be proud of. 

Altogether, it’s enough to give you second thoughts 
about the Bourbon you thought was your favorite. 

Benchmark. Seagram’s Premium Bourbon. 

"Measure your Bourbon against it." 
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M'S BENCHMARK KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM ft SONS. lOUISVIUE. KY. 




Marlboro Red 
or Longhorn 100’s 
you gel a lot to like. 


Kings: 20mg"t»,' 1 .3 mg. nicotine- 100 s: 22 rog.'raCI 5 mg. nicotine av per cigifctte, FTC Repon nSt’^O 
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